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**A Knowledge of Business is 
Absolutely Necessary to Success.”’ 


Author's Preface. 
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BUSINESS “ie 
Forms, Customs, and Accounts 
FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


JUST OUT. 


The Manual, cloth, price - ° 7 


Book of Blank Forms to accompany the Manual, price, 


A New Workable Course. 





- $ .50 
I.00 


Its Basis, the Application of Business Principles. 


Original Effort Encouraged. 


Practical Exercises Drawn from Actual Business Transactions. 
Short [lethod of Teaching Book-keeping. 
Fac-similes of Forms Used in Actual Business. 


Sent prepaid on receipt of prices. 


pages of the Forms are ready and will be mailed free on application, 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


York Cincinnati 


Chicago Boston 


Introduction terms made known on request. 


Specimen 
Correspondence invited, 


Atlanta 
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By SEYMOUR EATON, Director of the Department of Business, Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, Pa, 


Portland, Ore. 
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The Normal Course in Reading. 

By Emma J. Todd and Supt. W. B. Powell. Aside 
trom’ the five regular readers, this Series includes y, 
Chart teny and Alternate Second and Third 
ers. se Readers have been heartily indorsed — 
poaguennive educators from all parts of the country. 


Beacon Lights of Patriotism :' 

Or, Historic INCENTIVES TO VIRTUE AND Goop CITI- 
ZENSHIP. In prose — verse, with notes. By Henry B. 
Carriugton, U. 8. , LL.D. 16mo. Cloth, 443 pp., in- 

uctory price, a ‘cents. A uotable collection of 
lofty and inspiring patriotic literature. 


= Normal Course in English. 

y Prof. A. H. Welsh and Supt. J. M. Greenwood. 
Comprising “The Elements of Language and Gram- 
mar.” Introductory price, 48 cents; “‘ Studies in Eng- 
lish Grammar,” Introductory price, 60 cents. 


Select English Classics. 

Edited, with notes. Beoqpanhtesl. historical, and 
literary, by James Baldwin, b.D. Introductory ‘price 
per volume, 72 cents 

Excellent books which with to study the important 
branches of literature. Three volumes are now ready 
Six Centuries of English Poetry, The Fam 
ous Allegories, The Book of Elegies. 








The Health Series of School Physi- 
Secenes. By Charles H. Stewell, M.D., formerly 

rofessor of gy and Microscopy, in the Univer- 
sity of Michi itor and Publisher of “The 
National M teal Review,” Wash _ D. 
Primer of Heaith, introductory pr i S A 
Healthy Bed ody, introductory ice, 50 cents. The 
peqontiale Health, introd rice, 84 cents 
Each book of this Series has been officially indorsed by 
pe Department o of Scientific Temperance Instruction 
of the 


The Normal Course in Number. 

By:Pres. John W. Cook and Miss N. = A fresh 
practical series of Arithmetics in two volumes. Ele- 
mentary, introductory price cents, and Ad- 
vanced, Introductory price, 72 ‘cents 


The Normal Music Course. 

By John W. Tufts and H. E. Holt. The most teach- 
able music course now before the public. Its method 
is to teach by nete not by rete. 


The Cecilian Series of Study and 

anne. By John W. , A omgte series of 
Schoo ng Books adapted to any of Schools, 
a4 “Clanoes ‘and Choral Societies. Preeminontty 
a song series. 
use. 


Admirably adapted to supplementary | ada 








Price List and Ilustrated Catalogue free on application, 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago, Philadelphia. 
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Standard Books for Schools and Academies 


Studies in Civil Government. 

By William A. Mowry, Ph.D. A choice new text- 
book in Civil Government.Thoroughly abreast of the 
times, embodying all modifications made necessary 
by the recent enactments of Congress. Introductory 
price, 9 cents. 


Elements of Civil Government. 

By William A. Mowry, Ph. D. A shorter course than 
“ Studies in Civil Government.” Clear and exact in 
cootement. logical in a Introductory 
price, 72 cents. Bound in State Editions, containing 
special matter on the particular State. Introductory 
price 90 cents. 


Historical poe shen gers A of the VU. S. 

By Townsend MacCou M. An invaluable book 
for teachers and students ot history. signed not to 
eqpptene but to supplement books now in use. 

Treatest mechanical aid for the study of United 
States’ History during a generation.” Introductory 
price, 9 cents. 


English Composition. 

By A. H. Welsh, A.M. Introductory price, 6 cents. 
As a sequel to the Grammar this work is especially 
pted to use in which high schools, preparatory 
schools and academies. 


Correspondence invited. 
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Ceanecors 








NEW ORLEANS: 
619 Common Street. 


Awarded Eleven Medals at Columbian Exposition, 1893. 





Philosophical and 
Chemical Apparatus. 


Fine Chemicals, Microscopes, Accessories, 
Balances, Weights, and Platinum. 


RICHARDS & CO. Limited. 








CHICAGO: 
108 Lake Street. 


NEW YORK: 41 Barclay St. 





CHEMICALS 
APPARATUS 


Laboratory Supplies of Every Description 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 
IMPORTERS 
weaken 


§28 Arch St., 
PHILADELPHIA, 





= Catalogues mailed 

on receipt of the 

The new Alcohol Bunsen Blast postage, six cents 
Lamp. 


Physical and 
Chemical Apparatus 


Microscopes, Telescopes and Lanterns, 
Dynamos, Motors and Electrical 
Test Instruments. 


Anatomical Models. 


Chemicals and Chemical Glass Ware. 
Special Apparatus to Order. 


Send for Catalogues and Prices. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO., 


(Successor Science Department National School Furn- 
ishing Co.) FACTORY AND WAREROOMS : 


179-181 Lake Street, Chicago. 
Mention this paper. Established 1871. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


anlage AMEND, 


ge 205-211 Third Ave., 
\ NEW YORK. 














Everything necessary for 
the Chemical and Physical 
Laboratory will be fur- 
nished of best quality at 
isi ~Teasonable prices. 

Glass and metal appara- 
tus, special, made to order, 
according to drawings. 

Glass blowing and en- 
graving done on premises. 








EST FACILITIES roe aye: teachers, all de 
partments. t-c teachers “—r~ ie Be 
EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, a Fast Ninth St. 


High grade tools 


Not fancy tools at fancy prices, but 


good honest tools at low prices. 


SPECIAL TRADE 


SCHOOL DISCOUNT. 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CoO.,, 


209 BOWERY 


New York 








Frick’s Automatic Eectric 
Program Clocks. 


(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 


Send for full information regarding their success- 
ful use in 


PUBLIC, PRIVATE, NORMAL, and 
MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS, ACADE- 
MIES, COLLEGES, FACTORIES, 
for running ELEVATORS, Etc. 


Any number of programs are automatically given in_ 
any number of departments whether the departments 
are all in one or a number of buildings. 


All Classes of Complete PROGRAM PLANTS 
INSTALLED. 
Satisfactory results guaranteed. 
Prin. W. F. Winsey, of the Third Ward High 
Schools, Appleton, Wis., says: 
**Your Clock is doing perfect work.”’ 


FRED FRICK, M’fr., 
Waynesboro, Pa. 
Lock Box 406. 








Scalenils Pencil 


A Pencil with a Pen-Knife attachment. A clever 
combination. No more broken points. Your Knife, 
Pencil Eraser, Letter-Opener and Paper Cutter 
always at hand. The blade slips into a slot in the 
Pencil and is never exposed. Greatest little conven- 
ience ever devised for busy men. Ask your dealer 
for them, or send 20 cents for three samples. THE 
WICKLAND MFG. CO., Fremont, O., Box M. 


Siahogues, Speshere, for Schooi, 
PLAYS:: or. Cataiogue free, 
T. S. DENISON, Publisher, Chicago. 








COLORED LINE SLATE. 


PATENTED NOV. 24, 1891. 


The lines are drawn on the slate 
by machinery and are regular and 
straight. This cannot be done by 
hand with the same degree of ac- 
curacy. The lines are filled up 
4 with a composition of either 
s 6a pink or cnagennnes color, present- 
# ing asmooth surface and offer- 
; ing no resistance to the stroke 
of the pencil. 

In the manufacture of this slate 
we use our wire-bound frame and a high 
grade felt, which being a fast color will not 
when damp stain books, clothes, &c. 


HYATT SCHOOL SLATE CO., (Limited.) 


BETHLEHEM, PA. 


We also manufacture unruled slates, both 
noiseless and plain 
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ALSO OUTFITS 
AT HIGHER COST 














STEREOPTICONS. 
MAGIC LANTERNS ano 


ACCESSORIES, SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


To CHAS BESELERmaxer 2/8 CENTRE ST. 
NTavmaelal.e 








JE SIERDROOK'S ~<a ) ~<a 


No, 333. 


Standard School Numbers. 
333,444, 128, 


105 and 048. 


For sale by all Stationers. 


SS TEESE, EP ELIS. ASTERBROOK STEEL PER CO., 26 Jobe St, 2 YL 
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sidered it advisable to make an ‘‘assignment 


prices of the larger part of our stock of Standard Scientific Apparatus, 
value hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

This ‘* REORGANIZATION” SALE will continue on/y until our stock is 
desired amount. 








upon request. 


VOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSH LECCE ELEC ELE 4444444444444 


FORCED “REORGANIZATION” SALET1! 


We are under the necessity of announcing that because of the general depression which 
has affected business in the United States for more than a year past, our Company has con- 
” for the best interests of all parties concerned, 
and in order that an entire reorganization may be promptly and satisfactorily accomplished. 

The immediate result of this action is the placing on the market at greatly reduced 


We reserve the right to withdraw any quotation one week after date. 
Possible purchasers should communicate with us ¢zmmediately and secure circular No, 
620 just issued. Catalogues of any particular Dept. (8 in Number) /ree to science teachers 





aggregating in 


reduced to the 





| Investigate the QUEEN “ELECTRIC CANDLE” for Projection Lanterns, | 








Numerous Wortp’s Fair AWARDS. NEW YORK Office: 


decvecceccccsccsoscccosccsoseeses 


QUEEN & CO. Inc., 1010 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 
116 Fulton St. 





BeRGeRHR SPREE HHS SBS 

















NEW 


el 


ALPHA CRAYONS UNITED STATES 
CHICAGO anne MAPS 
ERASERS ....... KENDALL’S 7 

LUNAR TELLURIC $ 

2 NATIONAL GLOBE........ 
, BLACKBOARD 
CANVAS NEW NATIONAL 3? 


READING CHARTS 


. 





GOOD AGENTS 
WANTED 


P CATALOGUE UPON 
$s APPLICATION 
‘ 


UNITED STATES SCHOOL FURNITURB GO. } 
> 315-321 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO SIDNEY, OHIO 4 FIFTH AVE.. NEW YORK 


of its operations lowers the prices of its goods and simplifies 
buying by concentrating it in one house. 
A large and old concern has a reputation to sustain and will not risk dis- 
satisfaction by being either careless or grasping. : 
The catalogue of just such a concern may be had by addressing 


ANDREWS SCHOOL FURNISHING CO. 














all 
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A Large Concern 


Offers many advantages to its customers, The magnitude 





Jor a.l School Supplies. 
65 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 








*”? and **Parabolon’”’ Projection Lanterns. 
‘** Criterion ’’ Oxy-Hydrogen Magic Lantern. 

These lanterns are so constructed that either Oil Light, Lime 

Light, or Electric Light may be used interchangeably. Scientific 


Attachments interchangeable with View Front. 
Send for catalogue. 


J. B. COLT & CO., 


16 Beekman St., New York, 189 LaSalle St., Chicago, 
1140 Market St., San Francisco. 
J. W. 


KI N DE TEN: SCHOOL { SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
SUPPLIES. | <3 BA*e ery Sezer. 
VERTICAL PRACTICE PAPER ™ iu:°2."sunes: ze, 26% 


Correspondence solicited. Write for PECKHAM, LITTLE & co., 


Samples and Prices. S56 Reape Srreet, New Yor«x. 


** Criterion 














Charles De Silver & Sons, No. (G) 1102 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
f-@ Publishers of Hamilton, | Locke & Ciark’s © ; “INTERLINEAR? CLASSICS "a. e | 
= 


——“ We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely 
ureek as might be learned otherw ise easily and delightfull 





y scraping g together so much miserable Latin 
, =" one year.” —MILT« 


irgil, Cesar, Horace, Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, Juvenal, Livy, Homer's Tiad, Gospel of St. John, and 
Xenophon’ 8 Anabasis, each to teachers for examination, $1.60. 
Clark’s Practical and Progressive Latin Grammar; adapted to the interlinear Series of classics, and 


to all other systems. Price to teachers for examination, ‘1.00. 

Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School 
tories, Manesca’s French Series, etc. 
Sample pages of our Interlinears free. 


His- 


Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 





EADERS will confer a favor by menticning THE JoURNAL when communi- 





Benches, Tools and Supplies. 
Lowest Prices. Headquarters. Send for catalogue. 
17 Eliot s 


Chandler & Barber, "3.5%, 





Barnes’ Foot and Power Machinery. 


Lathes for wood 
and meal work, 
Scroll Sawe, Cir- 
cular Saws, etc. 
Stecially adap- 
ted for use in In- 
DUSTRIAL and 
MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS.— 

Special prices lo Educational Tr In- 
stitutions. Catalogue and price 
liat free by mail, 


W. F.& JOHN BARNES CO., 
911 Ruby Street, ROCKFORD. LLL 


SCHOOL REWARD CARDS 


New Artistic Designs of F1 








1 Tyo * y+ 
Le Reward and Gift Cards no two alike. 
mples esos free to teachers. 
00) i a ited, 
ects ift Ca. rd ~~ tg Gift 
S amass, Di plomas, 
roo hs Aids, = —~-¥%. 4 - by mai Address, 
A. J. Fouch ag Co. Warren, Pa. 


ZOOLOGY 


Send for new descriptive list. 


170 Tremont St., BOSTON, MASS. 


FRE 








Beautiful samples of Reward cards for Schoo! 
Teachers. FLoyp Root, WELLS BripgE, N. Y. 





SMITH’S RAPID PRACTICE 


Arithmetic Cards. 


GREATEST/ For giving 


LABOR | any amount og 
SAVING | ofpracticein YEARS 
DEVICE | arithmetic 


From the lowest grade of primary addition, through 
fractions, percentage to advance measurements. 37 
sets of 16 cards each, every one different. Price, 5 

cents net per set, postpaid. Complete sets of 2 u 
handsome wooden box. Price on application. 


B. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago. 
TRACHERS’ AIDS. Bea —— FA ~- » 


ods in Arithmetic, History of ucation, etc, 
Send 6cents. E, L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East 





What book can give 


Ninth Street, New York. 


SE BARNES’ INK. 
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The Largest saan deanees “s 
PURE, HICH CRA 


— "AND CHOCOLATES 


& = 9 viohesT AWARDS 
“O\ Industrial and Food 
EXPOSITIONS 


Hi ‘In European Ameria 


a nlike the Dutch Proces Dutch Process, no Alka- 
lies or other Chemicals or Dyes are 

used in any of their reparations. 
Their gelicious BREAKF. AST COCOA is absolutely 








WALTER BAKER & CO, 
3 


The Densmore, 


The World’s Greatest 


Typewriter.” 





and workmanship insure durability. 
a by the U. S. War Department. 


FRE Descriptive Pamphlet containing testimon- 
jals 4 leading concerns. 


Densmore Typewriter Co,, 202 Broadway, N. Y. | 


Lightest touch 
which means 
least fatigue. 


am With fewer 
® parts than 
others at- 
tains more 
ends. 


A Ionic 


For Brain-Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


‘is without exception the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental 


The_ material 





pure and suluble, and costs less than one cent a cup. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 








If so 0 paper will help you like Our fms. Send |@Nd Nervous Exhaustion ; and 


fora copy and raise clubs at our low club rates. | 
Address publishers of this paper. 


'where the system has become 





‘debilitated by disease, it acts 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, (2s generat tonic and vitalizer, 


The Most Perfect Pens Made, 
HAVE FOR FIFTY YEARS BEEN THE STANDARD. 


His Celebrated Numbers 


303, 404, 604 E.F., 


and his other styles may be had of all dealers throughout the world. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITIONS, 1878 and 1889 
And the Award at the World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 


351, 601 E.F., 


affording sustenance to both 
brain and body, 


Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadelphia, 


170, | Pa., says: ‘*I have met with the greatest 


and most satisfactory results in dyspepsia 
and general derangement of the cerebral 
and nervous systems, causing debility and 
exhaustion.” 











PIANO 


CATALOCUE FREE. W 





S AND ORGANS = 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 













Bian am 8150 
& CO. 


Fhe Oslebreted CORNISH Pianos and 
Warranted for 25 years. 
est, Cheapest, Most puree e 






Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1. 
. Organs 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 





Carbon 
Photographs | 


European Cathedrals, 
Castles, Abbeys, 
Arches and Statuary. 


Especially interesting to Normal Schools 
Art Schools and Universities. 


SIZE, 36 sr 48 INCHES. 


In presenting these Inalterable 
Carbon Photographs upon the ample 
scale of three feet by four, my ob- 
ject has been to produce them with 
the highest attainable degree of per- 
fection both in execution and in the 
dimensions necessary to render 
them of the utmost utility to the stu- 
dent, the scholar, and the art lover 


for the intrinsically noble artistic | «6 


qualities that the originals possess. 

If you are in town come and see 
me, if not, write and I shall be glad 
to tell you more. 


FRANK HEGGER, 
152 Broadway, N. Y. City. 





EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 





MALEV OICES; 


‘Holden Sacred 
Music for Men's 
Voices.” 


Newly published. <A 
collection of rare ex- 
cellence and variety, for 
masonic or church use. 
80 cts. $7.20 per. doz. 
not prepaid. 





J.M. OLCOTT, 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 
5 rad |’’ Emerson’ = & A. K. Johnston’s Wall Maps 
New Male | and all kinds of SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
Quartettes.” | 9 West 14th St.. New York. 


Most attractive collec- 
tion of male quartet 
songs published for | 
years. Paper, 60 cts. 
$5.40 pee doz., not 
prepaid. Boards, 75 
cents. $6.75 per doz. 
not prepaid. 












LATEST AND BEST! 





“NEW HARVARD 
SING BOOK.” 


Latest from the home 
of Johnny Harvard. 
Heavy paper, $1.00. 











The No. 4 


Caligraph. 


“Dows’ Sacred 
Orpheus.”’ 


A collection already fa- 
mous. 190 pages, A4 
pieces. $1.00. $7.2 
per doz., not prepaid. 











‘* American 


Male Choir.’’ 


Both sacred and Sec- 
ular music. Paper, 80 
cts. $7.20 per doz., 
not prepaid. Boards, 
$1.00. $9.00 por doz., 
not prepaid. 






** College ! 
Songs. 


Most popular song- 5 | 
of its generation. Over 
300, sold. Paper, 50) 
cents, Cloth, Gilt, 
$1.00. 





| 
| 


| 





War Songs” 


Complete edition. 
Paper, 59 cts.; Cloth, 
Gilt, $1.00, 





Male Yoice Glee Book | 


W. O. PERKINS | 
$1.00; $9.00 per doz., 
not postpaid. 





SPECIAL FEATURES: 





a4 books sent postpaid, unless otherwise indi- 
— Sor descriptive circulars of music for male 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-493 Washington}St., Boston. | 


C. H. DITSON & CO., N. Y. 


J. E. DITSON & CO. Phila. | 
















PAPER FEED WHEEL, 

FRONT RELEASE KEY, 

HINCED RIBBON SUPPORTS, 

NEW LINE SPACE MECHANISM, 

LOCKING DEVICE FOR HANCER 
ADJUSTING SCREWS. 


Send for Descriptive Circular. 


THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., 


Hartford, Conn., U.S. A. 
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The Greek Influence. 


The colleges continue to hold the study of the Greek 
language and literature as semething precious, and they 
are right. Let this question come up “ Do you feel in- 
fluenced by Greek history and thought? If you say no, 
then it is something for you to regret; it is something 
you are to strive to amend with all haste, for Athens 


was really Greece. Shelley says : 


‘* Within the surface of Time’s fleeting river, 

Its wrinkled image lies, as there it lay, 

Immovably unquiet and forever 

It trembles, but it cannot pass away ; 

The voices of thy bards and sages thunder 

With an earth-awaking blast 

Through the caverns of the past ; 

Religion veils her eyes ; oppression sinks aghast ; 
A winged sound of joy, aul tow and wonder, 
Which soars where expectation never flew, 
Rending the vale of time and space asunder ! 

One ocean feeds the clouds, and streams, and dew ; 
One sun illumines heaven ; one spirit vast 

With life and love makes chaos ever new, 

As Athens doth the world with her delight renew,” 


There is such a thing as “ Hellenic thought;” it is 
with this that the colleges seek to penetrate and per- 
meate their students. Imbued with this, a man looks 
at the world differently from others ; for the Greeks 
had reached the top round of culture and intellectual 
stature. Our best thoughts are from Greek molds, and 
no deep student but turns with reverence to that coun- 
try where intellectual greatness seemed to be the com- 
mon heritage of the people. 

Macaulay says: “If we consider merely the subtlety 
of disquisition, the force of imagination, the perfect 
energy and eloquence of expression which characterize 
the great works of Athenian genius, we must pronounce 
them intrinsically most valuable. But what shall we 
say when we reflect that from hence have sprung, directly 
or indirectly all the noblest creations of the human in- 
tellect ? That from hence were the vast accomplishments 
and the brilliant fancy of Cicero, the withering fire of 
Juvenal, the plastic imagination of Dante, the humor of 
Cervantes, the comprehension of Bacon, the wit of But- 
ler, the supreme and universal excellence of Shakes- 
peare ? 

“ All the triumphs of truth and genius over prejudice 
and power in every country, and in every age have been 
the triumphs of Athens. Wherever a few great minds 
have made a stand against violence and fraud in the 
cause of liberty and reason, this has been her spirit in 
the midst of them—inspiring, encouraging, consoling 
—by the lonely lamp of Erasmus ; by the restless bed of 
Pascal; in the tribune of Mirabeau: in the cell of 
Galileo and on the scaffold of Sidney. But who shall 
estimate her influence on private happiness? Who shall 


say how many thousands have been made wiser, hap- 
pier and better by those pursuits in which she has 
taught mankind to engage? To how many the studies 
which took their rise from her have been wealth in pov- 
erty, liberty in bondage, health in sickness, society in 
solitude? 

“ Her power is indeed manifested at the bar, in the sen- 
ate, on the field of battle, in the schools of philosophy. 
But these are not her glory. Wherever literature con- 
soles sorrow or assuages pain—wherever it brings glad- 
ness to eyes which fail with wakefulness or tears, and 
ache for the dark houge and the long sleep—there is 
exhibited, in its noblest form, the immortal influence of 
Athens. 

“ The dervis in the Arabian tale, did not hesitate to 
abandon to his comrade the camels with their load of 
jewels and gold, while he retained the casket which en- 
abled him to behold at one glance, all the hidden riches 
of the universe. Surely it is no exaggeration to say 
that no external advantage is to be compared with that 
purification of the intellectual eye which gives us to 
contemplate the infinite wealth of the mental world ; 
all the hoarded treasures of the primeval dynasties, and 
all the shapeless ore of its yet unexplored mines. This 
is the gift of Athens to man. Her freedom and her 
power have been annihilated for more than twenty cen- 
turies; her people have degenerated; her language 
become a barbarous jargon; her temples given up to 
the successive depredations of Romans, Turks, and 
Scotchmen ; but her intellectual empire is imperishable. 

“And when those who have rivaled her greatness, 
shall have shared her fate ; when civilization and knowl- 
edge shall have fixed their abode in distant continents ; 
when the scepter shall have passed away from England ; 
when perhaps travelers from distant regions shall in 
vain labor to decipher on some mouldering pedestal the 
name of our proudest chief—shall hear savage hymns 
chanted to some misshapen idol over the ruined dome 
of our proudest temple, and shall see a single naked 
fisherman wash his nets in the river of the ten thousand 
masts—the influence and glory of Athens will still sur- 
vive, fresh in eternal youth, exempt from mutability and 
decay, immortal as the intellectual principle from which 
they derived their origin, and over which they exercise 
their control.” 

‘** Greece ! though deserted are thy poets and all 

Thy pomp and thy magnificence are shrunk 

Into a narrow circuit ; though thy gates 

Pour forth no more thy crested sons to war ; 

Though thy capacious theaters resound 

No longer with the replicated shouts 

Of multitudes; although Philosophy 

Is silent ‘mid thy porticos and groves ; 

Though Commerce heaves no more the ponderous load, 


Or, thundering with her thousand cars imprints 
Her footsteps on thy rocks; though near thy fanes 


And marble monuments the peasant’'s hut 
Rears Its low roof in bitter mockery 

Of faded splendor—yet shalt thou survive, 
Nor yield till time yields to eternity.” 
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The Teacher’s Knowledge. 


It is often declared by teachers who occupy pretty 
high positions that a knowledge of the History of Edu- 
cation can be of no practical value. This is the very 
ground that Andrew Carnegie takes in his argument 
against a college or university career,— Do not study 
Latin or Greek because you can not use them.” But 
these studies still hold a place in the college curriculum 
and are likely to do so, because they cause a student to 
know man in the past and it is by knowing man in the 
past that we come largely to know man in this very 
present. 

The same argument holds in respect to education. 
The central figure is and always will be the ¢eacher. 
How can he be improved? He must, for one thing, 
know what education has been in the past. It is for 
this reason that the University of Cambridge proposes 
questions on the Theory, History, and Practice of Edu- 
cation to those who ask fora certificate. The questions 
proposed June 26, 1894, are subjoined : 


THEORY OF EDUCATION, 


1. How far is the individuality of children to be con- 
sidered (1) in selecting their curriculum, (2) in the exer- 
cise of class discipline ? 

2. What is implied in mental grasp? Consider the 
comparative values of school subjects regarded as dis- 
ciplines in mental grasp. ° 

PRACTICE OF EDUCATION. 


1. Assuming that a scholar is leaving a good second- 
ary or higher school at the age of 17; what, in your 
opinion, ought such a school to have done for him, (1) 
in furnishing him with knowledge, and (2) in forming 
his character and in fitting him for the duties of life? 

2. Discuss in detail the principles which should guide 
a teacher in the administration of punishment ; and the 
means by which the necessity for resorting to punish- 
ment might be diminished or avoided altogether. 


HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 

1. Goethe’s educational theories, (1) as formally ex- 
pounded in the Wanderjahre, (2) as dramatized in the 
Lehrjahre. . 

2. How does Rosenkranz classify particular systems 
of education according to national types ? 


3. What did Jacotot mean by his system of Intellect- 
ual Emancipation and by his Method of Universal In- 
struction ? 

4. “Montaigne occupies an intermediate place be- 
tween Erasmus and Rabelais” (Compayré). Discuss 
with special reference to linguistics and real studies. 

5. “Out of the folly of Stanz has risen the primary 
school of the r9th century” (Roger de Guimps). Justify 
or criticise the epigram. 

6. Point out the different interpretations that Rous- 
seau and Herbart Spencer give to the maxim of follow- 
ing nature as a guide. 

7. Name with approximate dates the authors of: The 
Education of a Prince, Levana, De Ratione Studii, The 
Action of Examinations, L’Education des Filles, Ele- 
mentarie, Mutter und Kose-Lieder, Pansophize Pro- 
dromos, Wie Gertrud ihre Kinder lehrt, Letter to the 
Councillors of all the Towns of Germany, Ludus liter- 
arius. 

8. Explain with reference to the context : 


(1) “C'est le plus beau traite d’education qu’on ait 
jamais fait.” 

(2) “ Les Caraibes sont de la moitie’ plus heureux 
que nous,” 


(3) “ L’hygiene est moins une science qu’une vertu.” 
(4) Our minds represent to us those tombs to which 
we are approaching. 
9. How far has Rousseau anticipated the sloydists in 
insisting that Emile shall learn carpentry ? 
to. Give Rousseau’s four maxims for maintaining the 
natural method and his examples of their application. 
11. Discuss the justice of Rousseau’s criticism of La 
Fontaine’s fable. What support does it lend to his gen- 
eral rule “ Emile shall learn nothing by heart”? How 
far do Rousseau’s:strictures apply to Locke’s recom- 
mendation of Aisop’s fables as a reading book ? 
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12. State briefly Locke’s views on rewards and pun- 
ishments. Criticise his proposed treatment of obstinacy. 
13. Account for Locke’s low etimate of public schools, 


i - 
How Teachers Should Talk. 


By CAROLINE B. LERow. 


It is necessary for a teacher to talk a great deal, and 
to talk so as to be heardand understood. But inorder 
to be heard and understood it is not necessary to talk 
loudly, much less to snap and scream as is the custom 
with too many teachers, especially those who are im- 
patient, nervous, or irritable, who are obliged to work in 
a noisy room, or with a rebellious class of children. 

The secret of talking easily and intelligibly in a large 
or noisy room is to fill the lungs fully, and to re-fill them 
at every pause ; to speak slowly ; to speak with careful 
articulations, and to make all effort at the waist. This 
last is the most important matter, and can be accom- 
plished only by those who can fill the lower part of the 
lungs and use the muscles of the diaphragm. 

The average teacher talks from the throat filling only 
the upper part of the lungs, and the delicate vocal 
chords, which should be merely the passive instrument 
of vibration, are compelled to do the active service 
which properly belongs to the larger and stronger mus- 
cles of the diaphragm. It is not to be wondered at that 
huskiness and indistinctness of tone, irritation and sore- 
ness of the throat, fatigue and nervous exhaustion 
should speedily follow such perversion and such muscu- 
lar strain. ‘The only wonder is that so many can per- 
sist in this abuse, year after year, without entirely losing 
their power of speech. 

The vocal chords although thus strained being inade- 
quate to the amount of voice required, the teacher in 
order to be more plainly heard tries to increase her 
power by raising her natural degree of pitch to an un- 
natural one ; by straining the vocal chords still further 
in a vain attempt at increased force; or by directing 
the breath into the nostrils, thereby giving the tone a 
nasal quality and a consequently sharper and more pene- 
trating sound. 

These devices may be temporarily successful; in a 
few cases they are, unfortunately, permanently so, but 
as a general thing the teacher so using and abusing her 
voice finds at the end of a few months that she has lost 
control of it, retaining the disagreeable habits of speech 
thus formed, but being unable to command loudness or 
distinctness of tone. 

Simple slowness of speech—for one reason because it 
is so very unusual—always attractsattention. This fact 
is noticeable in any company. Slow speech is intrinsi- 
cally quiet and has a marvelously soothing effect in the 
school-room. Being unusual it arrests the attention and 
stimulates curiosity as to what is to follow. A very 
few experiments in this direction will be sufficient to 
convince any teacher who may be sceptical concerning 
this statement. 

To this extreme slowness add very distinct articula- 
tion, and unless it is difficult to do so, a little lower de- 
gree of pitch than the natural conversational one, and 
there is produced a tone which although made without 
effort is heard distinctly in the farthest corner of the 
room and becomes a most impressive utterance. Itisa 
tone which not only arouses curiosity ; it commands re- 
spect, giving a strong impression of reserve force and 
settled determination upon the part of the speaker, and 
has a most satisfactory psychological effect in holding 
attention and compelling obedience upon the part of the 
pupil. 

Few persons have any adequate idea of economy of 
nervous and vocal strength, while the daily and hourly 
waste of power in these directions is lamentable. Inno 
place is this waste so excessive as in the school-room. 
There is no work in the world which makes greater or 
more incessant demands upon the vitality than that re- 
quired of ateacher. There is certainly no person who 


should more carefully seek to protect and save herself 
from physical break-down, a vast amount of which might 
be prevented by attention to the one matter of proper 
vocalization. 
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Drawing in Intermediate Grades, III. 


By JESSIE N, PRINCE, 


Our study of appearances will be from the sphere, spheroids, 
and objects based on them to teach the effect of level and solid- 
itv. 

~ the drawing of a sphere the following directions should be 
use 

Place sphere on rectangular piece of}paper used asa shelf or on 
- Dot on top of sphere. 

. Indicate on paper whole height and width. 

. Draw outline of sphere. 

3. Hold pencil on level with top of sphere, notice dot comes 
below the pencil. Represent dot on sketch. 

4. Hold the pencil so as to coincide with the back edge of the 
piece of paper. Notice that the sphere covers part of back edge. 
See where the back edge touches the sphere, and draw a line to 
represent this. 

5. Correct and finish. 

A few lines may be added which will help to give solidity and 
to indicate the shade and shadow of the sphere f the light in the 
school-room comes from a suitable direction. (See Sheet III.) 

in the study of the drawing of the spheroid be careful that the 
children obtain the correct proportion of the height and width by 
measuring with their pencil. Indicate on paper. The other steps 
will be the same as ia drawing the sphere. (See Sheet IV.) 

Objects similar to these solids may now be drawn. 

In drawing, each child should work from his own object or one 
_ do for several children if properly placed. 

1, Compare whole height and width. Locate. 





2. Trace with the finger the contour of the object. Sketch on 
paper. 

3. Sketch desk or “ table ” line, 

4. Add details. 


5. Correct and finish with lines which express the character of 
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the object. (See Sheets V. and VI.) 
Draw as many objects as time will allow. The following list 

will give suggestions to select from : Sheet Vi. Name 
School. Grade tv. School. Grade iv 

















Sheet I. Name. 

















Name. 





Sheet vil. 

















School. Grade iv. 

















Name. 


Sheet iv. 














Balloon, plum, peach, turnip, beet, onion, 
pumpkin, squash, etc. 

The children are now ready for their group work. 

A few simple :ules in composition is all that is necessary at 
~ stage of the work. 

Only objects which are related or help to tell a story should 

be coil in a group. 

2. Objects should not stand in a row or in the same horizontal 
line from left to right. They should be grouped together. 

3. There should be one principal object in a group and the 
others lead up toit. (See Sheet VII.) 

In drawing a group obtain : 

1. Whole height and whole width of the group. Indicate. 

2. Height and width of each object in group principal one first. 
Indicate. 

$ Sketch principal object. 

4. remaining objects. 

. details. 

6. Correct and finish. 

Other groups similar to Sheet VII. may be drawn. 

Much help may be obtained from examples of good drawings 
by art students or illustrations clipped from the magazines. 


tomato, potato, 
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These drawings should be studied not 
copied and will serve to interest the pupil 
in his own elementary work both in the 
school-room and outside in his sketch 


book. 
ia 
Nature Study. II. 


By FRANK O. PAYNE. 
CELERY. 





Directions.—The teacher should bring 
in celery, or have the children do so. If 
possible, plants should be had which 
have roots attached. It is not necessary 
that each child have a whole plant. One 
leaf with its long petiole is sufficient for 
each. 

The lesson on the gentian, in the Oc- 
tober number, has introduced the pupils 
to plant life. They have seen the roots, 
stems, leaves, flowers, etc. The object of 
this lesson on celery is to show the chil- 
dren how some plants are built up. 

I am aware that there are people who 
will shake their head and declare that to 
give such work as “structural Botany” in 
a primary room is the acme of folly. In 
reply I have but to say that the “‘structur- 
al botany” is nothing more than what 
may be seen with the naked eye. I in- 
troduce figure 17, merely to furnish the 
teacher with something to put on the 
board in case she wants to show the 
children how a thin slice of celery looks 
under the microscope, for I judge that few 
schools are supplied with that very useful 
instrument. 

The lesson may be given without any 
glass whatever, and I am sure that the 
child will be led to discover something of 
the way nature builds up her organisms. 
The gentian is too smalla plant to dissect 
in this way, but celery is large, coarse, 
and tender. It is easily cut and it shows 
its structure very readily to the naked 
eye. 

: The Lesson.—Talk about the plant, its 
name, taste, smeli; its uses, z.e, as a food, 
medicine, etc.; its history, z.e., how it was 
formerly called ‘“‘smellage” and how people used to carry bunches 
of it to church to smell of during the three-hour sermon. 

Find out how it is planted ; what soil it affects ; how it is culti- 
vated ; how it is cooked or prepared for the table, etc. Note the 
fibrous roots, the short, hard, woody stem, and the ridges upon 
the leaf-stems. Bring out the number and arrangement of leaflets 
(ternately-pinnate). Tell them that the whole mass of leaflets 
makes up one leaf. Then such questions as the following may be 

ut: 

, 1. Each leaf has how many parts? 

2. Each part has how many parts? 

. Each of these last parts is how divided ? 

Are the divisions all alike ? 

Are the branches of the foot-stalk all equal in length ? 
. How long are the side branches ? 

. How long is the middle part ? 

. How far do the ridges run up the stem ? 

. Are the ridges alike all the way ? 

10. Do the ridges ever run together ? 

11. How does the inner side of the celery stem differ from the 
outer side ? 

12, What color is this celery ? 

13. ls it alike throughout ? 

14. Why does it vary in color ? 

15. Why is it more brittle near the base ? 

16. How does the farmer make it so ? 

17. What do they call this ? 

18. Yes, they call it bleaching the celery. 

19. Why does covering the stalks make them so white and ten- 
der ? 

20. What makes the tops turn green ? 

21. Do plants kept in the dark turn white ? 

22. Did you ever see potatoes, onions, and turnips which have 
sprouted in the dark cellar in the winter ? 

23. How did they look ? 

24. Taste of the white end and of the green leaf and stem. How 
do they differ in taste ? 

25. The sunlight has done what to the tops of the celery ? 

26. Break the stem. Is it brittle ? 
27. Does it break with a clean or a ragged break ? 
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28, What do you see at the end where it broke ? 

29. How many threads do you see? 

30. How long are they? ; 

31. Pull out a fiber and see if it breaks easily (tenacious). 

32. Look where the three branches ofthe stembegin. (Fig. 15.) 

33. Break the stem at this joint. Are there as many threads 
(fibers) here as there are below ? 





34. Cut the stem at different places and see how many threads 
are there. 9 

35. Make many slices beginning just below the joint and going 
on until you find all three branches. 

36. Note how the threads mix, cross, and intercross as they go 
upward toward the leaves. Figs. 1—12. 

37. Notice that these threads are in two rows one on the out- 
side, one near the surface. 
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38. Make these sections and draw each one. 
39. Describe the threads (tough, elastic, etc.) 

40. Notice that the body of the stem is white and full of holes 
(spongy). is 

41. See the open place inside the middle stem far up towards the 
eaf. 

42. Press a leaflet and draw it. 

43. Are leaflets alike on both sides ? 

44. Is the stem as thick on one edge as on the other? 

45. Why? (Because the thinner edge is in between the neigh- 
boring leaves while the thicker one is out by itself.) 

46. Wash aroot. Does a root taste like the stalk ? 

47. Taste a bit of the woody part of the stem at the base of the 
leaves. Does it taste like the other parts. 

48. Find the small !eaf at the center of the bunch. How does 
it compare with the others in size, colur, taste, smell ? 

49. How are the little leaves in the center folded? (Plicate.) 

50. Yes, they are folded almost like a little fan. See how nicely 
they are packed away! The old mother celery plant has no room 
to spare, so she packs the little leaves away tightly in the middle. 

51. Some day we will play the game of celery. We will let Harry 
keep store and sell it to us. Nelly will buy three bunches and we 
will have some celery soup, some salad, etc. 

In Fig. 17, the thin slice of stem is magnified about 20 diame- 
ters. The central cavity and threads (vascular bundles) are also 
seen, The skin of the stem is seen to be built up of cells close 
together while the cells inside are larger and irregularly hexagonal 
in shape. If this figure be given at all, it should be only briefly 
treated. There is plenty that the children can see with the un- 
aided eye without giving them the minute structure of any organ- 
ism. 

It is suggested that the teacher go over the foregoing lesson 
alone before presenting to a class. I have seen children do work 
like this in second primary classes. Bring out why the long 
strings run up through the leaves. It makes the stems more elas- 
tic. It gives them a sort of internal skeleton. 

Other vegetable forms which may be presented in this way are, 
asparagus, rhubarb, lettuce, and the common succulent weeds, 
z. é., plantain, burdock, and yellow dock and water lily stem, Jack- 
in-the-pulpit, skunk-cabbage (?), etc. 

One of the beauties of a lesson on celery is the fact that after the lesson 1s 
over, the children may be allowed to eat up the remains and thus there will 
be no hitter ! 

¥ 


Geographical Teaching. III. 


Egypt. 
By M. IDA DEAN. 


“ The cradle of the world’s civilization,” 

As the majority of children are familiar with the story of 
Joseph and his wonderful coat, it is well to begin the study of 
Egypt by letting them tell you of Joseph, and when they are 
thoroughly interested, ask them to find Egypt on their maps. 
Also ask Tes the story of Moses, and when they announce that he 
was hid in some bulrushes by the side of a river, ask them to find 
this river—the Nile. Discuss with them the Israelites in Egypt, 
the oldest civilized country known to man, which, at the time of 
Abraham, more than 2,000 B. C., was a strong and powerful em- 
pire, when other countries were inhabited by nomadic tribes. 

Help the children to understand why Egypt advanced so 
rapidly in point of civilization, by calling attention to its position. 
On the east, the Red Sea and the sandy Isthmus of Suez acted 
as a barrier to the Asiatic tribes, while the Sahara protected it 
from the barbarous tribes to the west and south. Thus shut in, 
the Egyptian had no temptation to wander, but every inducement 
to stay at home and cultivate the soil, which, enriched by the 
Nile, each year returned to him most bountiful crops. 

Have ready a table and plenty of sand. Model Egypt, the 
Nile, ard its tributaries. Dwell upon the cause and result of the 
overflow of the Nile. Then the children will be able to memorize 
and comprehend the situation, climate, drainage, and productions 
of this strange, weird, solemn, mysterious, yet, withal, beautiful, 
and sunny land. 

Too much attention cannot be given to the Nile, and its won- 
derful power and influence on the life and destiny of the ancient 
Egyptians. Help the children to understand how Egypt, “gift 
of the Nile,” has so luxuriant a vegetation, and the Sahara, of 
which it is a part, is so barren; how the mysterious source and 
the overflow of this river aroused in the Egyptians the feeling of 
veneration and adoration, not only for the river, but for the very 
animal life that abounded near it; how it brought them, from 
sheer necessity, to an understanding of land surveying ard river 
engineering ; also, how from watching the stars, in reference to 
the overflow, they came to a knowledge of astrology, and the 
greater science, astronomy; how it also compelled them to 
build, not only to protect their dead, but to keep this sacred river 
from pollution—hence, the pyramids which stand to-day, un- 
spoiled by rain or snow, not only as monuments of the greatness 
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of Egyptian architecture, but as a record of the vanity and 
tyranny of man. 

Prepare for the introduction of the history of Egypt by asking 
the children if they can remember what they did when they were 
one, two, or three years of age. Show them that it is just so 
with a nation, the earliest times are not accurately remembered 
in history. But by means of the marks found upon stones, 
doors, posts, temples, obelisks, and pyramids, wise men have 
been able to make out a portion of the ancient history of the 
Egyptians, and, especially since the discovery of the Rosetta 
Stone. Show the class that they did not use letters as we do, 
but represented the word by the object, thus: 

Children should be taught enough of 
iN nel Egyptian history to know and understand its 
‘ relation, and the power and influence it has 

a Socal, 

q aXt : 





had over other countries. Every child can 
learn that Egyptian history is divided into 
five periods, viz: the Pharonic, Persian, 
Greek, Roman, Mohammedan or Modern. 

The Pharonic period divides the rule of 
Egypt into thirty dynasties, extending from 
three to four thousand years, and including 
from three to five hundred rulers. As it was 
during this period that Egypt reached its 
greatest height and glory, much should be 
made of those rulers who brought the land 
to such renown. The most important dy- 
nasties and rulers were : 

1st Dynasty.—Menes, founder of the 

Ze * Egyptian race, built the city of Memphis, 
which became famous for its wealth, popula- 
tion, and commerce. 

Meare, 4th Dynasty.—The era of the greatest 

—— building. 

1244 Dynasty.—The model Pharoahs, who oonstructed she 
huge reservoir, known as Lake Meeris, the Labyrinth, a wonder- 
ful temple, and made Thebes, the capital, which becaine a 
mighty, powerful, and beautiful city. 

15¢4 Dynasty.—The Hyksos or Shepherd Kings, invaders, 
probably Arabs, who introduced the horse into Egypt. 

18h Dynastly.—The powerful Thothmes. After driving out 
the Hyksos, they conquered large portions of Africa and Asia. 
Many magnificent temples, palaces, and obelisks were built by 
these wise Pharoahs. The obelisk now standing in the Central 
Park, N. Y., was one of those erected at Heliopolis, by Thothmes 
III., where it stood for fifteen hundred years. Then it was 
moved to Alexandria, and there remained for eighteen hundred 
years ; finally, in 1880, it was removed to New York, whete it 
stands to-day as a memorial of the greatness of the Egyptians. 

19th Dynasty—The Ramessides. This is the time of the 
“greatest of man’s architectural works.” To these rulers we owe 
the magnificent “ Hall of Columns” at Karnac, and the unsur- 
passed rock-tombs, beautifully carved and painted, also the 
colossal statues of Ramses II. Ramses II. was the Pharoah who 
oppressed the Hebrews, and his son and successor, Menrenptah, 
the Pharoah of the exodus. 

20th Dynasty.—Egypt reached her zenith. From this time 
the power, ~ and civilization begins to decline, and the 
Egyptians, having lost all pride in their land, were easily con- 
quered by the Persians under Cambyses, during the 26th dynasty, 
and this once great empire was reduced to the rank of a Persian 
province. 

Persian Rule, 525 B., C. was but a series of unsuccess‘ul re- 
volts ayainst the hated Persians, who treated them most cruelly, 
destroying their gods, and ridiculing their manners and customs, 
so that they were overjoyed at the coming of Alexander the 
Great. 

Greck Rule, 332 B. C_—Under the wise rule of Alexander and 
the Ptolemys Egypt again becomes prosperous and Alexandria be- 
comes the center of education and culture. Show the children 
how the Greeks learn, copy, and improve on the ideas of the 
Egyptians, and thus are able to spread all over western Europe 
the art, science, and culture, for which they, the Greeks, were 
famed. Egypt was lost to the Greeks through the treachery of 
Cleopatra, and passed into the hands of the Romans. 

Roman Rule, 30, B. C-—Under this rule Egypt shares the fate 
of all Roman provinces. As in the days of the Pharoahs, it be- 
comes the great granary of the world. 

Mohammedan Rule, 640 A. D.—These invaders possess them- 
selves of this famous land and destroy many ‘andmarks. Under 
the Mohammedan rule for a long time Egypt was a land of con- 
fusion and trouble. But to-day a better condition of things ex- 
ists, owing to the powerful influence the English and French 
have exerted over this land. 

The children should prepare compositions on the Suez canal, and 
de Lesseps, Alexander the Great, Cambyses. Compare these two 
conquerors. A most powerful lesson on character can be given 
from the virtues and faults of the great, but yet weak king Alex- 
ander. The cruelty of the Persians, and the deep religious feel- 
ing of the Egyptians can be impressed by the well-known story 
of ‘‘ Cambyses and the cats.” 
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It is an excellent plan to allow the children to memorize their 
compositions, and announce to the class or school, that at some 
stated time a lecture on ‘‘ Alexander the Great,” will be given by 
Master ——._ This gives the class time to look up the subject 
and prepare themselves, which they will do very thoroughly if 
you let them know that after the lecturer finishes they may ask 
questions of him. This not only keeps the class interested, but 
prevents the lecturer from stuffing himself with a mass of ency- 
clopedical facts and words that he does not understand. Insist 
that no word or phrase shall be used by a pupil that he can not 
define or illustrate. 

Great attention should be given to the architecture of Egypt. 
It chiefly consists of pyramids, grand in their massiveness and 
simplicity, in temples and palaces, supported by massive columns, 
beautifully decorated with the sacred lotus, the papyrus and 
palm ; in rock temples, beautifully carved and painted These, 
together with its obelisks, sphinxes, and colossal statues have 
made Egypt famous the world over. 

Ask the children to look for accounts and cuts of the sphinx 
and pyramids. Let some one read an account of the “Laby- 
rinth.” It is of little use to give children dimensions to learn, as 
the figures convey no idea to them unless they make compari- 
sons with known dimensions. 

Another excellent plan is to require each member of the class, 
in turn, to furnish a quotation for the day, and, if possible have 
it appropriate to some lesson or thought that is in the line of 
work for the day: for instance, under the drawing on the black- 
board of the sphinx write : 


“ The Sphinx 
Staring right on with calm eternal eyes,” 
—Alex Smith. 


l 


“Thy form stupendous here the gods have placed, 
Sparing each spot of harvest-bearing land ; 
And with this mighty work of art have a 
A rocky isle encumbered once with sand, 
And near the Pyramids have bid thee stand.” 
—From the Greek. 


Appropriate for the obelisk : 
“ Obelisks graven with emblems of time.” 
— Tennyson. 


For Egypt, the following is good as it contains much thought : 

“Egypt, the cradle of human history and human knowledge, 

whose solemn memories surround it with an imperishable glory.” 
—W.K. D. Adams. 


“Whose shrines, and palaces, and towers, 
(Time-eaten towers that tremble not !) 
Resemble nothing that is ours.” 


—Anon. 
“Monarchs—the powerful and the strong— 
Famous in history and in so -g : 
Of olden time.” —Longfellow, 


In connection with the study of Egypt, the following books 
will be found very helpful both to teacher and pupil : 

Egypt, Past and Present, by W. H. Davenport Adams, 

The Story of Egypt, by Geo. Rawlinson. 

Baedeker’s Guide Book on Egypt. 
Life in Ancient Egypt, by Adolf Erman. 
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Knox's, Boy Travelers : Journey to Egypt and the Holy Land. 

My Winter on the Nile, by Chas. D, Warner, is delightful 
reading, as it is not only instructive, but humorous. 

_Uarda and the Egyptian Princess, by Geo. M. Ebers, are good 
historical novels that will pay for the reading. 


AN EGYPT DAY. 


After the study of Egypt is finished give the pupils a thorough 
gi by setting aside a part of the day, to be known as Egypt 

ay. 

Trim the room with Egyptian curios and flags. Wrap upa 
dol! to resemble a mummy, decorate blackboards with drawings 
and quotations, 

Have ready your sand table with pyramids, obelisks, and sphinx 
made of clay or paper, placed near the Nile (green paper) and its 
tributaries (made of blue and white paper) ; then with paper trees 
and camels, a few bits of glass for water —lakes or pools—and 
your sand table will more than delight your pupils, as they will 
think “it’s perfectly elegant,” and repay you for the work. Try 
it. (See illustration.) 

Ask every child to prepare a short geographical or historical 
account of that feature of Egypt which most interests him. 
Suggest to the children, that if they wish they may “dress up” as 
natives of Egypt. Wonders can 4 accomplished with sheets, 
shawls, and cheese-cloth. Children “love to dress up.” Let two 
or three girls represent the water-carriers of Egypt, and as they 
walk up and down, jingling their cups, let them give the water- 
carriers cry, in a musical voice: “O, ye thirsty! O, ye thirsty ! 
Blessed be the water of the Nile, God will reward thee.” Other 
street scenes may be represented by boys and girls as hawkers of 





the lime. These cry out : “ God will make them light, O lemons ;” 
(that is, “He will make light or empty the baskets containing 
the lemons.”) Others may cry out, ‘‘ Help, O, Embabeh, help! 
the lupins of Embabeh are better than almends; Oh, how sweet 
is the little son of the river!’ The best lupins are grown at 
Embabeh, and they are called “children of the river,” from the 
fact that they require te be soaked in Nile water for a consider- 
able time before they are boiled. 

After a description of the Arabs has been given, let some one 
in costume give the Mohammeden call to prayer. ‘‘ There is but 
one God, and Mohammed is the prophet of God! Come to 
prayers, come to prayers, come to prayers, prayer is better than 
sleep!” 

After an account of the pyramids has been given, do not fail 
to have two or three boys represent the donkey boys, pushing 
and elbowing one another as they do in Cairo, when trying to hire 
the donkeys to tourists to visit the pyramids. Let the boys dress 
like street gamins, and with toy donkeys, cry out: “ Take my 
donkey, him berry good donkey, him name Billy Barlow ;” while 
another offers his as “ Yankee Doodle,” or “ Grover Cleveland.” 


¥ 


“ The serial publication called EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS 
is happy in idea and judicious in selections. The more widely it 
circulates the better for our teachers and schools.” 

B. A. HINSDALE. 

Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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Insects. II. 


By FRANK O. PAYNE. 
THE BUTTERFLY. 


To the Teacher.— Among the insects collected will be numer- 
ous caterpillars. The beetle in the last lesson may be followed 
by any insect desired, but caterpillars are doubtless most inter- 
esting just now as they are beginning to seek places where they 
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Parts of a butterfly. 


may build or at least where they may hide their cocoons during 
their long sleep. 

Among the commonest caterpillars is the one here figured. 
(Fig. 1.) It is a green caterpillar, beautifully marked with black 
bands and orange-yellow dots. 

Having procured some 
of these beautiful cater- 
pillars, place them in the 
“ Bug case” and await 
results. If obtained late 
in the fall, the observer 
will not have to wait very 
long. 

While waiting the 
teacher may perform a 
most interesting experi- 
ment before the children. 
Select a good one and 





é(? Br tickle him with a feather 
Lez, or other soft body. If 
“UZ, this is persevered in, he 

AA will become angry and 


thrust out a pair of 
branching horns (?) and 
he will strike at the an- 
noying thing spitefully. 

The changes are better 

i told in the accompanyin 
Asterian butterfly itiestresions thas in 
words. It will cover a long time trom the time the green larva 
is placed in our “bug box” until he emerges from his chrys- 
alis (Fig. II.) a beautiful butterfly (Fig. III.) This is a black 
butterfly with blue and yellow spots on the wings. Two rows on 
the front and three rows on the giind wings. Note also the 
beautiful orange red dot at the inner edge of the hind wings. 

If he can be caught in the act of spinning his collar, there will 
be no end of interest among the children. 
_ The children should also draw the whole and parts of all 
insects studied as in figures I, 2, 3, 4, etc. Even the mutilated 
insects found in street lamp globes and emptied out every day, 
will supply teachers in city schools with abundant material for 
work of this kind. 

Of course figures 4 and 5 can hardly be drawn by children from 
nature unless you have a glass, but these may be drawn on the 
board to show the children how the wonderful compound eyes 
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are made and how the beautiful scales are attached to the wings. 

THE LEsson. 1. The Caterpillar —How \ong is this cater- 
pillar? How wide is it? How is its body made up? Of how 
many rings? How is each ring marked? What colors has 
this larva? Have all the rings black bands with dots? Which 
have not? Which ring has hairs upon it? How many hairs? 
How many feet has this caterpillar? How many feet on each 
jomt? Do all joints bear feet? How do the feet on the middle 
joints differ from those on the front joints? How many feet on 
the last joint? Does the hind foot look like the front or the mid- 
dle feet? 

2, The Chrysalis——What holds the pupa to the stick? How 
did this collar come there? How did the small end of the pupa 
get fastened to the stick ? How does the pupa differ in feeling 
from the caterpillar? How do they differ in color? Insize? Is 
the pupa dead? Can it move? Has this animal lost any rings 
by changing into a pupa? Can you tell where the feet were ? 

The /mago.—How many parts has this butterfly? How many 
legs? How many wings? How many teelers? How do the 
hind wings differ from the fore wings? What color are the spots 
on the wings? Are all spots alike? Which ones are yellow? 
Which blue? How many rows of spots on the front pair? On 
the back pair? How many rings in the abdomen? Notice the 
black dust on the wings. Look at it with a glass. .See the long 


tongue. How long are the tails on the wings? Look at the little 
toes. Draw the head: 1. Front view. 2. Side view. Draw the 
scales. Are the scales all alike? Are they alike on all parts of the 


insect? Draw the front wings. See all the veins running through 
them. Draw the hind wings. 

Contrast.—How do butterflies differ from beetles ? 
wings. 2. Hind wings. 3. Antenne (horns or feelers). 4. Legs. 
5. Size. 6, Color. 7. Manner of flying. 8. Food. 9. The way 
they use their wings. 10. Manner of creeping. 11. Shape of the 
joints of their legs. 12. Covering of wings. 

Comparison.— Wherein are butterflies like beetles? 1. Num- 
ber of parts of body. 2. Made of rings. 3. Number of legs. 
4. Attachment of legs. 5. Number of wings. 6, Compound eyes. 

By such a lesson as this, the characteristics which belong to. 
insects as such are brought out and the distinctions between the 
shell winged (coleoptera) and scaly-winged insects (lepidoptera) 
is also brought out in such a way that the child can easily see 
that these creatures, so different in some respects are very similar 
in others. It is thus that real scientific work is done, and the 
child acquires scientific habits of thought, and, at the same 
time he is developing material for language and number work, 

Language Lesson.—This is abutterfly. The butterfly is black. 
A baby bu@terfly is a caterpillar. My butterfly came from a green 
caterpillar. The caterpillar had a green and black dress. There 
are yellow spots on the green dress. The black dust came off 
his wings. He has two horns. The horns have knobs and little 
hooks on them, His eyes are very big. This butterfly has a 
long tongue. He can bend his tongue. He eats honey with it. 

Number Lesson.—1, 12 rings—2 rings=10 rings. 

2, 2 wings+2 wings=4 wings. 3. 2 legsx 4 legs=8 legs. 

4. 8 legs+6 legs=14 legs. 

5. If one caterpillar has 12 rings, how many rings will 3 cater- 
pillars have ? 

6. If one ring has 6 spots 10 rings will have how many spots ? 

7. If one butterfly had 4 wings, and he lost one, how many has 
he left ? 

8. How many legs has a butterfly ? 

9. How many more legs has a butterfly than a cat? A boy? 

10. If one eye has six sides, how many sides will 13 eyes have ? 

I have given only a few sample problems and sentences to 
illustrate the line of work to be followed. 

It would not be a bad idea to give all the language and number 
lessons on the days following insect study in some such way. 

Another excellent exercise in language is to write a skeleton on 
the board and have blanks filled in with the necessary words. I 
give an outline as follows, which may be varied indefinitely to 
suit pupils of every grade in language : 

Mary saw a large green on a stick, 
rings and all but two had bands with on 
them. Mary put the green in a cigar box and she watched 
him every day. After a while he began to act He spun 
a for his neck and fastened his foot so that he might rest. 
Then he became and After a great many days 
his shell was empty. There was a big biack in the box. 
I think that the came out of the This butterfly 


1, Front 


He had 



























































had on his wings and his had knobs on the ends 
of them. His toes are little He has wings and 

legs. His is three-parted. A baby butterfly is 
called a 


A caterpillar is not much like a grub. A beetle 
is not much like a but they are both , 


¥ 


Dr. Spouter —(Who ts rather inclined to talk shop): “Did 
you know that mankind was subject to two thousand different 
diseases, Miss Debut?” 

Miss Debut.—“ Indeed, and to think there were only three or 
four when the doctors first began !” 
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Editorial Notes. 


There is a great difference between knowing facts as 
facts, and knowing them as instruments to arouse 
psychic activity. The vast bulk of teachers are in the 
first stage ; they are comparatively useless until they 
pass into the second. A man steps on the stage before 
a waiting audience ; he speaks a few sentences, tells a 
very simple incident and his hearers know they have 
a master; they listen spell-bound. He uses the facts 
as an instrument to awaken mental activity. All good 
teachers follow this plan, from the multiplication table 
to the description of the earth and its contents. All 
poor teachers follow one plan too—but they do not 
teach. It is fortunate that many pupils are able to sup- 
ply partly what the teacher fails in. 








The formal opening of the Teachers college in this 
city Nov. 16 gave an opportunity for the expression of 
opinions concerning the new phase of education which 
it represents. Pres. Eliot said: ‘‘ This institution will 
not ignore a knowledge of the child’s mind ; it will give 
psychology its just place in the teacher’s business. It 
will endeavor to lead the child into a comprehension of 
the various beauty which surrounds him and thus indi- 
cate the way which all American schools will follow. 
When a love of beauty permeates the whole system of 
our education then a new influence will be developed in 
American society. Cicero says somewhere that ‘ Beauty 
is only an image of something still more beautiful, of 
which the present beauty is only an expression.’ In our 
case may not that higher beauty be the loving spirit 
without which no true teacher can truly work ?” 

Pres. Gilman referred to the teaching of “ hangl-craft ” 
as well as “ read-craft ” of high importance to right de- 
velopment ; he presented by several illustrations the 
need of “hand-craft”’ by the teacher. The fact that this 
college has secured magnificent buildings and an ade- 
quate endowment from private purses shows the inter- 
est that has been aroused by the New Education in 
this city. 





Pres. Schurman, of Cornell university, concedes 
that “Greek must go”—in other words, that the 
university must recognize that Greek is not essential to 
one who desires the university to stamp him as a gradu- 
ate. This does not completely state the case. Once 
there was nothing but Greek and Latin for a young man 
to study when he entered collegé ; now the subjects of 
study are numerous ; and others beside Latin and Greek 
are so valuable that it is profitable to put the latter 
aside. This is not all either. The preparatory schools 
are of a far higher character than they were, and the 
student gets a language drill in them that once required 
two years in the college. Of course it seems hard to 
put aside the practice of ages, but as Emerson says, 
“ To-day is a king in disguise.”” We must act for to-day 
and in the light of to-day. 





In an address made by-a prominent educator the 
statement is made that it is the duty of the teacher “to 
impart general ideas.” Can this be done? In an edu- 
cational paper occurs the expression, “Teach the child 
to think.” Can this be done? In a lecture before a 
teachers’ institute an educational editor repeated a 
dozen times the sentences “Teach accuracy.” Can this 
be done ? Do “ general ideas,” “ power to think,” “‘ accu- 
racy ” pass from teacher to pupil? Has he a stock of 


these on hand, and is it his business to deal them out 
from time to time? 
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The legislature of the state of New York is to select a superin- 
tendent of schools in February, 1895, to hold office for three 
years at a salary of $5,000. All appearances indicate that Charles 
R. Skinner who was deputy superintendent under Judge Draper 
will be selected for this important office. There are other candi- 
dates but his experience and the recognition of his ability to per- 
form the duties devolving in this office give him a political strength 
that makes him the foremost man at this writing. Of course a 
Republican will be chosen, tut Mr. Skinner is not looked at as a 
partisan ; Republicanism alone will not give any man this office 
this time. 


The Ohio state association met at Delaware June 26, 27, 28, and 
29, and sat on the same old eggs and did no hatching, and this is 
a pity, for Ohio has splendid men. The trouble is the same there 
as in New York; the association seems to have arrived at the 
conclusion that Japer reading is the chief end of the coming to- 
gether. If that association had put the papers in the fire and set 
themselves to solve the problem of training the teacher, practi- 
cally solving it, they would not have met in vain. What a waste 
of power in New York, Ohio, and so on throughout the 44 
states. 


The prominent position occupied by Prof. W. S. Jackman (Cook 
Co. normal school), recognized as the best exponent of nature 
study in America, comes from the fact that for a quarter of a cen- 
tury teachers had tried to get at earth study more naturally and 
properly. They had been told by lecturers to have the child be- 
gin at the school-house or the home. But this was too general. 
Mr. Jackman proposed to aid the teachers to foster earth study ; 
his orderly way of studying earth facts he denominated nature 
study. The teachers felt this reached the case. With malice 
toward none, it is pertinent to inquire where have all those who now 
point out ways of nature study been spending their time until 
Jackman came along. 


The news of the taking of Port Arthur by the Japanese has at 
last been confirmed. This is the most important naval station in 
northern China, commanding the entrance to the Gulf of Pechili, 
and will furnish the Japanese a safe place to winter and a con- 
venient point from which to make further moves in the spring, 
should the war continue that long. There are signs that the offer 
of the United States to arrange terms of peace, through the min- 
isters to China and Japan, will be accepted. 


The Galveston Dazly News discusses “The Negro Problem,” 
and says: “It is entirely probable that no people on earth have 
made such remarkable educational progress during the past 
quarter of the century as the American negro. The industrial 
and educational opportunities offered him have been all his best 
friends could have demanded. He has taken to school nat- 
urally, and his aptitude at books has surprised his former 
masters. 


Every school is exposed to the tendency of pushing academic 
methods down too low, or to the counter-tendency of pushing 
primary methods up too high. Nor is there a sharp line of de- 
marcation between the two stages and phases of teaching; the 
one shades off into the other. And this region of transition 
is the truly delicate part of teaching ; a nice touch, a strong touch 
are necessary to the successful tiding over of this crisis. 

Never will the advanced teacher get beyond the need of devel- 
oping an idea ; but he will get beyond the business of developing 
ideas. Never will the primary teacher have to develop every 
idea ; but he will be always in the business of developing ideas. 
The two arts contrast in every way. The primary teacher is be 
fore the children telling them Where to come and seeing that they 
get there; the advanced teacher is behind the children telling 
them where to go and seeing that they get there. The primary 
teacher makes use of allurements; the advanced teacher makes 
use, if need be, of a gentle whip or spur. So we should discrimi- 
nate. That is why I say that inductive teaching should not be 
carried beyond its proper limitations, and vzce versa. I deem it 
as great an offense to babyize the upper grades as to stultify the 
lower ones.— Yohn Kennedy in Educational Gazette. 
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State Supt. Sheats, of Florida, has struck for a higher, scholar- 
ship in the teachers. ‘There are three grades of teachers ; one of 
the 3d grade is good for a year and can be obtained but once 
(that is he must if he wants to teach go on and take the 2d 
grade); one of the 2d is good for two years; one of the Ist is 
good for three years. A fee of $1.00 is required. Supt. Becks 
writes: ‘Orange Co. employs 104 teachers—75 white and 29 
colored, 67 white and 19 colored passed May 8, and others later 
so that al! the scheols are open .”’Supt. Buchholz writes: “ Hills- 
borough county has led off nobly and I am proud of my teach- 
ers: 30 first grade certificates, 56 second grade certificates, 1 
third grade certificate,” 


Prin. J. Luther Sheppe, of the Salem, Va., high school referring 
to a note in THE JOURNAL of October 6, says: 

‘* I see that the writer is represented as making an attack on the present 
list of text-books for the state of Virginia. This isa mistake. The pres- 
ent school-book list for Virginia with Maxwell's series of grammars added, 
which we are using with much success, isin my judgment an excellent one. 
Indeed, I doubt, as it stands, if a better list could be made on the whole,” 


The Helena, Mont., teachers met and among other things dis- 
cussed “ Pedagogics.’’ There have been people Down East who 
have had nausea over that word, but it has reached the moun- 
tains and the Western teachers take kindly to it. 

That fruit can be preserved by the use of carbonic acid gas 
has just been successfully tried with a car load sent from Sacra- 
mentoto Chicago. It was packed in a large, air-tight box and the 
air exhausted and the box filled with carbonic acid gas. The car 
was not opened for nine days, but the fruit was in perfect condi- 
tion. It will be easy for the teacher to show the boys and girls 
how this is done. Who willdo it? To the first boy who will 
write out a description and send here we will send a nice book. 


In THE JOURNAL of Nov. Io, we stated that R. M. Truax was 
the N. Y. representative of the Haney School Furniture of Grand 
Rapids, Mich. This statement we wish to correct as Mr. Truax 
resigned from the Haney Co on Sept. 1g, and since then has had 
no connection with them. He is now representing the Grand 
Rapids Seating Co., at 63 5th ave. 


Camille Flamarrion, of Paris, maintains that the nineteenth 
century will end with its hundredth year—that,is, after 99 years, 
II months, 29 days, 23 hours, §9 minutes, and 59 seconds. Dr. 
Bertillon holds that the twentieth century cannot possibly begin 
until Jan. 1, 1901, just as the second decade of figures in numera- 
tion begins with 11 while 10 closes the first. The year 1900, ac- 
cording to one party, belongs to the nineteenth century, and, ac- 
cording to the other, to the twentieth. 


Prof. R. D, Allen, principal of Morrilton, (Ark.) State normal 
school, says in Southern School Journal : 

‘*It has been my good fortune to read Parker’s ‘ Talks on Pedagogics,’ 
since writing the last article. If the reader fails to secure a copy of that 
great book immediately and study it, he will make a great mistake. Cer- 
tainly the work of Col, F. W. Parker is without a superior in educational 
literature.” 


7 

At the meeting of East Middlesex teachers at London, Ont., 
Miss Nichol said in teaching geography to the second year the 
teacher should lead pupils to tell what they have observed. For 
example, why does the water in a tea kettle grow less by boiling ? 
Why does the cold pitcher sweat ? She would also teach the geo- 
graphy of the school yard, section, township, and county. 

The Schenectady school board refuse to give the use of any 
room in a school building for private school purposes. 

The teachers’ institute of Rensselaer county, at Averill Park, 
had 31 men and 96 women. Miss E. Wornham and Mr. E. M. 
Bingham scored 97% in spelling. 


In “Abandoning an Adopted Farm” the author tells a story of 
a boy who being “ deficient in mathematics” was set to do this 
“sum,” 
000000 
000000 


Making hideous grimaces he begins ‘‘ Nawthin from nothin— 
leaves—nawthin. Nawthin from nawthin—leaves nothin, naw- 
thin from nawthin—leaves nawthin—nawthin from nawthin— 
leaves nothin, nawthin from nawthin leaye nothin.” Then he 
paused confused, but rallying all his brain power he exclaimed, 
“ Gad, if I’m ever going to carry I’ve got to carry ow. Nawthin 
from nowthin—leaves ome.” 


Louise Crouse, a full-blooded Indian, is studying at the Os- 
wego, N. Y., normal school, working her way by washing, scrub- 
bing, and sewing. She expects to complete the course, help a 
younger sister through school, then study medicine, and after- 
ward go to work among her own people. 


The attention of readers of THE JOURNAL is asked to the ad- 
vertisements, for they are there to be read. It is a fact that the most 
cultivated minds read the advertisements no matter what else is 
printed. Advertisements give information that cannot be found 
on the reading pages. The cultivated reader of the magazines is 
sure to read every advertisement. 
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W.A. Beer. 


Superintendent Beer is a native of Pennsylvania, having been 
born in Clarion county in 1859. He engaged in teaching in 1874, 
and that has been his principal thought since. 

In his school work he has always been aggressive and out of 
beaten paths. In his year’s service as professor of English litera- 
ture in Soule college, New Orleans, he introduced important 
changes in the manner of treating denominate numbers. He 
graduated from Clarion State normal school in 1888, and was 
elected professor of English literature in Slippery Rock State nor- 
mal school, in March, 1889. He remained there fifteen months, 
when he was obliged to leave on account of failing health. 

Supt. Beer was elected to the legislature of Pennsylvania in 
1882, served as postmaster from 1885 to 1888, when he resigned 
to attend to school duties, and in 1893, he was elected superin- 
tendent of Clarion county. He has written extensively for news- 
papers and educational magazines, and has a small book of poems, 
a part authorship in two text-books in arithmetic, a book on 
“Talks With Pupils” a “ History of the Soldiers of Clarion 
county, Pa.,” and a large amount of newspaper editorial work to 
his credit since he began literary work in 1878. 

He is a vigorous advocate of correlation and unification of 
studies, His text is “ Education is a process moving to an end 
through successive and related stages.” His plan of correlation 
is as follows : 


Four grades of work are marked out, based on the divisions of 
the school indicated by the four reading books. 

The first grade should include all pupils who are not ready to 
enter the second reader class, 


The second grade should include all who are in the Second 
Reader. 


The third grade should include all who are in the Third Reader. 


The fourth grade should include all who have finished the 
work of the third grade, regardless of what they may be reading. 

Geography is used as a central subject, as it is recognized by 
many educators as the science which can best bind together human 
learning. In order to use geography as the central subject he 
has classified its topics in the following logical order, using them 
as a working base: 


I. Position; 2. Direction ; 3. Distance; 4. Form; 5. Size; 6. 
Relief; 7. Drainage; 8. Climate; 9. Vegetation; 10. Animals; 
11. Products ; 12. The people; 13. Employments; 14. Govern- 
ment; 15. Education; 16, Religion; 17. Important places. 

Relative to the use of this outline a word of explanation may 
be of value. In the first grade after the location of the school- 
house and the points of the compass have been talked about, the 
pupil can be led to talk about springs, rills, brooks, hills, farms, 
buildings, roads, bridges and the articles used by the people for 
food, clothing, or shelter. 


The purpose of the outline is not so much to have teachers 
present the subject by topics, as it is to establish the habit of 
moving to an end through successive and related stages. Position 
is the initial in geography and the mind of the learner, going ouw/ 
Jrom its “ position” to the “ position” of the object to be studied, 
fixes the idea of direction, and the recognition of space between 
the learner and the object gives the idea of distance. These are 
subordinate to position, but position determines form, and these 
two determine Szze, and these three re/ée/, and these four drain- 
age, etc. Each depends on the one immediately preceding, and; 
each embodies the significance of all the preceding. . 
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After the great railroad strike and riot in Chicago last summer 
President Cleveland appointed a commission to investigate. This 
reports the facts that were in the papers at the time, and recom- 
mends a “ strike commission ” to be appointed, and that hereafter 
the railroads be forced to do as it recommends ; but they say it 
will not be proper to force the laborers to any particular course! 
What foolish things men can recommend! If railroads can be 
forced to arbitrate why not force everybody? Force the farmers 
to arbitrate the price of wheat, force the merchan's to arbitrate 
the price of goods, force school boards to pay higher wages, and 
so on. 


Two quit-rents whose origin dates back 700 years have just been 
paid to the queen’s remembrancer by the corporation of London. 
For a piece of waste land in Shropshire the city solicitor cut two 
fagots, one with a hatchet the other with a billhook. For a piece 
of land near St. Clement Danes, in the Strand, once a forge, he 
counted out six horseshoes and sixty-one hobnails. Even in this 
century the Duke of Wellington received Strathfieldsaye on con- 
dition of presenting a flag to the sovereign on each anniversary of 
the battle of Waterloo. 


A parent writes to Word and Works, St. Louis: 


‘* My little boy, who was born February 21, 1889, was taken jfrom me in 
death the seventh of this month. He was one of the best children I ever 
saw and just as smart as he could be. Old people said they never knew so 
good achild. He loved to go to Sunday-school and would sit for hours 
listening to me read the Sunday-school papers, 

He would not go out on the streets, but would stay in and talk about God 
and religious things. Now why do you think he should die from us, while 
other children, who are very bad and who have very bad parents, live on ? 

The Phrenologzst thinks the child died from parental ignor- 
ance. ‘* What this child needed, at least up to ten years, was: 
Ist, plenty of pure, fresh air—out-door air; 2d, plenty of good, 
wholesome, easily digested food, with no ‘ sweet things ’—pies, 
cakes, candies, etc.; 3d, a total prohibition of all ‘ book learning.’ 
All his lessons should have been taken, up to twelve years, from 
nature, first hand, out in the pleasant sun, under the canopy of 
heaven, in God’s own school and school-house. Every parent 
and teacher who is looking, day after day, into the face of some 
bright-eyed child of tender years, a child ‘as smart and good as 
it can be,’ a child with a large high head, small bones, delicate 
features and thin, fine hair should read this article and set about 
at once learning how to save and keep in health such children. 
They are the ‘salt of the earth,’ and we want to save them. 
God gives them to us to keep, and only takes them when our 
treatment has made their lives unbearable.” 


The five normal schools of Massachusetts cost the state for ’92-3, 
$106,744. The number of students was 1,190 and the number of 
graduates 266. The number of teachers employed in the schools 
of the state was about 11,000. Number of teachers who have at- 
tended normal schools 4,131. Number who have graduated from 
normal schools, 3,473—nearly one-third of the entire number. 
The present superintendent of the Boston schools, two of the su- 
pervisors, fifteen of the masters, and seventeen of the sub-masters 
are graduates of the Bridgewater normal school. 


Ohio is the most destitute of any decent pian for general edu- 
cation of any state. It has no normal schools supported by the 
state; if the teachers want training they pay for it ; if the teach- 
ers want institutes they pay for them. The only reason why 
Ohio keeps step at all is (1) the teachers have conscience enough 
to attend such noble schools as Lebanon and Ada furnish, the 
former bankrupting itself to do good work and by their earnest 
efforts for self-improvement ; (2) teachers from other states com- 
ing it, and (3) because other states move so very slow—that 
a state without a system cannot keep up with states with a sys- 
tem is because their systems are run by politics! 


Bergen county, N. J.,is one of the live counties of New Jersey. 
Supt. Terhune has just closed an interesting institute at Hacken- 
sack; in this he called to his aid two lecturers from Massachu- 
setts, Dr. Winship, of the Boston Journal of Education, and Dr. 
Mowry, late superintendent at Salem. The exhibit of school 
work arranged by Supt. Terhune was declared as valuable as the 
addresses. 


Prof. C, F. Meserve, Raleigh, N. C., has visited the Navajos in 
dians. They have about 1,500,000 sheep and goats, but there is 
lack of sustenance for them from the short supply of rain for 
some years, and their fleeces only average two and one-half 
pounds, while wool brings only five cents a pound at points dis- 
tant from the railroad, and seven and one-half cents near it. At 
the Fort Defiance school 199 Navajo pupils were enrolled. Last 
spring “ Black Horse” went to Fort Defiance with his boy and 
asked to have him put in school. Miss Merritt, the superintend- 
ent of the boarding school, is popular, and Miss Annie Thomas, 
a full-blooded Pueblo, assistant matron. A tenth of the Navajos 
of school-going age attend the schools, and more schools should 
be established. Mr. Meserve advises the addition of industrial 


training at the Fort Defiance school. 
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Oskaloosa, Iowa. 


_ The schools of this town, now of about 6,000 people, took their 
rise in a meeting held during the winter of 1844-5 in a log cabin. 
From this small beginning they have gone steadily on; it is inter- 
esting to chronicle the prizes won by the schools in later days. 

_1, Competing with other schools of the state at the Paris universal expo- 
sition in 1889, Oskaloosa schools won the Exposition Universal diploraa and 
the bronze medal, for the best exhibit of school work (the work of the chil- 
dren) also for best system of blanks and reports from the state of Iowa. 

2. Again competing with schools of the state, Oskaloosa schools, in June, 
1890, won the ‘** Youth’s Companion Flag,” a prize offered for the best essay 
from the state of lowa on ‘‘ The Patriotic Influence of the Flag when Raised 
over the Public Schools.” It was written by Miss Bessie S. Johnson, O. H. 

— 

3. The graduate of Penn college, Mr. Irving C. Johnson, who for excellent 
work was granted the Harverford college scholarship, worth $400 to $500, 
is a high school graduate, class ’88. 

4. The honoraryscholarship to attend Bryn Mawr college, near Philadel- 
phia, a hke valuable prize as the Harverford scholarship, was given by Penn 
college to another high school graduate, Miss Mae J. Evans, ’8s. 

5. At the Penn college oratorical contest the first prize was won by Miss 
Bessie S. Johnson, class '90, and the second by Mr. Judson W. Reynolds, 
class ’89, and in the contest for best essay one of the two prizes was won 
by Mr. Roy R. Robinson, O. H. S., ’89. 

6. Five of the eleven Penn college graduates, class ‘92, are high school 
graduates—the faculty pronounced them excellent students. They are all 
of O. H.S., ’88. Mr. Irving C. Johrson, Misses Linnie K. Myers, Blanch 
P. Turner, Eda M. Haskell and Susie W, Steddom, 

7. In the preparation of the ‘‘ Penn College Annual,” the first of the kind 
and a work of which the college may well be proud, a student who was a 
high school graduate was given the responsible office of chief editor.—viz., 
Roy R. Robinson. 

8. Taylor R. Jackson, O. H. S., class ’89, was chosen editor-in-chief of 
‘* Penn College Annual No. 2.” 

9. In Iowa college, at Grinnell, Miss Hattie Searle, O. H. S.,’90, won the 
prize for the best essay on ** Old English or Anglo S-xon.” 

10. When the Dry Goods Economist of New York offered prizes for the 
best paper on ‘‘ Goods Buying and Selling,” Walter G. Wilson, O, H. S, 
class ’85, was awarded the second prize. 

The schools seem to be managed as though they were some- 
thing besides mills. There is an industrial school held each after- 
noon to which from 100 to 150 pupils come to sew, weave mats, 
and sing. Supt. Scott recommends that it be kept open in the 
summer and his views are well stated. He modestly says: “ Seek- 
ing the best the schools are making progress.” This is all an hon- 
est superintendent can say. The per cent. of attendance is 92}; 
784 of the personsef school age are in the schools ; the average 
cost of tuition per month is $1.72. The prize of a fine flag from 
the Youth's Companion, won by the essay of Bessie Johnson, on 
the “ Patriotic Influence of the American Flag when Raised Over 
Schools,” floats at the mast-head daily. There is an annual 

banquet held called the “ Teachers’ Banquet” to which the 
school board and other persons are invited. It would be better 
that the citizens hold an educational banquet and invite the teach- 
ers and school board. Altogether the reports of Supt. Scott are 
unique. ° 


Providence, R. I, 


The Barnard Club, of Providence, an organization of teachers, 
which takes the place of a regular city association of teachers, is 
giving a course of 12 lectures on the history of education. The 
first was by Dr. J. I. Manatt, professor of Greek in Brown uni- 
versity, on Greek Education. The second by Prof. W. G. 
Everett, Latin, Brown university,on Roman Education. The 
next will be by Pres. E. B. Andrews, of the university, on Univer- 
sity Education. After the lecture, which take place on Satur- 
days, at 2 P. M., the teachers resolve themselves into two divl- 
sions to discuss for a half hour the lecture, the high school 
teachers, under Supt. H. S. Tarbell, of Providence schools, and 
the grammar grades, under Supt. Fisher, of the Pawtucket city 
schools. 

The discussions are very animated. Supt. Tarbell is himself a 
ready speaker on all educational themes. Supt. Fisher has a 
happy faculty of setting all at work. Both of these superintend- 
ents of rival cities are authors of public school text-books. 
Among the most active members of the Barnard Club are Prin. 
David W. Hoyt, of the high school, Prin. W. W. Grant, of the 
Manual Training high school, grammar school principals Geo. 
E. Church, James E. Mowry, Geo. E. Weston, James N. Ham, 
Professors Peck, Dennis, and Jacobs, of the high school. Prof. 
Walter B. Jacobs, instructor in Latin at the high school is the 
efficient president of the club. 

Providence is a city with over 1,200 high school pupils. It re- 
quires 60 high school teachers to furnish the instruction. required 
by the city in the high school department. They occupy two 
high schoo! buildings, and the city is now beginning the erection 
of athird. It is probably the best furnished with school facilities 
public and private, of all kinds, of any city in the Union. 


I must express my great thanks to you for the help I received 
through THE SCHOOL JOURNAL in my class during this year, and 
wish you great success in your undertaking. Every teacher no 
matter how small a salary he has should subscriber for THE 
JOURNAL, L. HOPFENMULLER. 

Indian Normal College, Rensselaer, Ind. 
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New York City. 


The formal opening of the Teachers college took place Nov. 16; 
the large audience assembled listened to brief addresses by pres- 
idents Low (Coiumbia), Eliot (Harvard), and Gilman (Johns Hop- 
kins). The former stated the college was an integral part of Col 
umbia university. 

Colonel Francis W. Parker (Cook Co. normal school) gave the 
Saturday morning address due Nov. 17 at the Teachers college. 
Subject, “The Child.” The weather was unpropitious and the 
audience not as large as it might have been; besides wide notice 
of the meeting was not given. The lecturer described his own 
education on a New Hampshire farm and pleaded that school ed- 
ucation should begin where home education left off. 


A building has been purchased at 129 Lexington avenue in this 
city for $30,000 for a social headquarters for students in the col- 
leges. It was opened on the 17th; it is a branch of the Y. M. 
CA. 
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Prof. Charles A. Dorsey, of Brooklyn, (colored) is a member of 
the New York Schoolmasters’ Club, and its secretary. He is a 
graduate of the Oberlin college, and has been principal of one of 
the grammar schools in Brooklyn for upward of thirty years. 








Mr Sidney Watkins Merritt who died November 15, was en- 
gaged in teaching for fifty-one consecutive years. He was born 
in Ulster county, N. Y.,in 1825 and prepared for his life work in the 
New Paltz academy (now a state normal school). At the age of 
eighteen he began to teach school. In 1856 he came to this city 
and was appointed first vice-principal, and some time afterward, 
principal of the male department of Grammar school No, 22. He 
filled the latter position for more than thirty-six years, consecu- 
tively, and was at his post till the disease overtook him that re- 
sulted in his death, He was a member of the New York School- 
masters’ Club, and the Teachers’ Life Insurance ; Principals’ and 
State Teachers’ Associations. 





The Uses of Cod=liver Oil 


are devoted in a large measure to all those ailments which are indicated by impoverished or 


diseased blood, with the consequent wasting of tissue and strength. 


The germs of disease, like 


the germs of Scrofula and Consumption, are overcome through the blood by the same properties 


in Cod-liver Oil that cure Anzmia, which is impoverished blood. 


makes the blood rich and free from disease. 


Cod-liver Oil is a food that 


THE PROBLEM, 


however, is how to feed the blood with the properties of Cod-liver Oil without taxing the diges- 


tive organs, and without nausea. 


other form of Cod-liver Oil is so effective. 


The solution of this problem is Scot#@s Emulsion. 
The only’ way to insure a prompt assimilation of 


No 


Cod-liver Oil is to take it in the form of an emulsion,—but there are emulsions and emulsions. 


Scott’s Emulsion has only one standard—the highest. 
Norway oil, and an experience of twenty years has made it a perfect emulsion. 


It contains only the first grade of 


The oil is evenly 


and minutely divided, its taste is completely disguised, and it is not only easy on the stomach but 


it actually aids digestion and stimulates the appetite. 


Any physician will tell you why this is so. 


Told in a few words, the reason is that Scott’s Emulsion supplies principles of food the 


stomach ought to have in order to digest other foods properly. 





A TESTIMONIAL. 


MEssrs SCOTT & BOWNE, 


N. Y. PRACTICAL AID SOCIETY, 
327 West 36th Street. 
New York, Oct. 16, 1894. 


Gentlemen :—I desire to express my sincere thanks to you for what Scott’s Emulsion has done for many that have applied to 
this Society for aid. One year ago a woman who had been sick for nineteen months with Rheumatism and was almost helpless, 


came to us for aid. I gave her a bottle of Scott’s Emulsion. 


only two of many cases. You can refer to me any time. 


fair and beautiful with its use, and mothers grow strong and healthy while nursing, if they will use it. 
I wish the whole world knew this as well as I do. 


your invaluable remedy. 


Scott’s Emulsion cannot be duplicated by a druggist. 





the best-—Scott?’s Emulsion 


She began to improve. 
perfectly well woman ; weighs, 198 pounds, and has been cooking since last May (for she is a cook). 
the large dry goods stores to-day, that could not work without Scott’s Emulsion. 
I am using it all the time and would not be without it. 


and get the best results. 


SCOTT & BOWNE, New York City. All Druggists. 


She took in all five bottles and to-day is a 
I have a young lady in one of 
She was given up with consumption. These are 
Babies grow fat, 
More than this is true of 
Very respectfully yours, 

Mrs, L. A. GOODWIN, Supt. 


"Yon’t take substitutes. Get 


Send for pamphlet. Free. 


50 cents and $1. 











From the “ Little One’s Annual.” (Estes & Lauriat, Boston.) ‘ 


It is impossible in one short paragraph to give an idea of 
the wealth of stories, poems, and pictures contained in the 
Little Ones’ Annual. A vast amount of talent and invention 
have been employed in making this volume for the little folks. 
It has nearly four hundred illustrations from original designs 
by the best American artists. No book of the season will 
give more pleasure to the younger members of the family 
than this. (Estes & Lauriat, Boston.) 


The story of one of the great tragedies of English history, 
put into dramatic form by Tennyson, is one of the fruits of 
this century’s poetical activity. Becket is full of the Tenny- 
sonian melody and feeling. Although the noble author was 
greater as a lyric poet, he also manifested great power in 
handling the drama, and never to greater degree than in 
Becket. A beautiful holiday edition of this drama has just 
been issued. It is printed in large type on smooth, heavy 
paper, is gilt-edged, and has numerous fine illustrations. 
The binding, which is green cloth, has elaborate and beauti- 
ful gilt designs. (Dodd, Mead, & Co., New York.) 


What will the boys of the coming generation be ? and How 
shall they be educated so that they shall be an honor, both 
to themselves and society ?—these are questions on which 
some of the best minds have spent muchthought. They 
are very important questions, as a moment's reflection will 
reveal, because they reach the very foundation of our civili- 
zation, They have been discussed in a little book, Before 
he ts Twenty, by Robert J. Burnette, Francis Hodgson Bur- 
nett, Edward W. Bok, Mrs. Burton Harrison, and Mrs. 
Lyman Abbott. Portraits are given of these authors. The 
articles composing the volume originally appeared in The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, These writers have studied the mat- 
ter deeply, and what they suggest will be of vast assistance 
to parents and teachers in educating the boys. (Fleming H. 
Revell Co., New York, Chicago, and Toronto.) 


We hope there are not many boys who leave school as 
ignorant of business forms as the one who, when asked for a 
receipt, wrote “I have the money.” Such a person would 
stand no chance of success in business at present. Ignor- 
ance is hardly excusable where such an excellent little book 
may be obtained as Twenty Years in the Counting Room, 
by David H. Bowen. This book gives the most approved 
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modern methods of conducting business; the most 
recent and best sanctioned legal decisions on business 
topics ; rapid calculations as adopted in the counting- 
room, and many valuable and useful hints for business 
people. The book being so direct and concise wouid 
be agood one for use in school ; young business men 
will find it a very useful companion. It is the first 
volume of De Silver Handy series. (Charles De 
Silver & Sons, Philadelphia. 12mo., cloth, extra red 
edge, 131 pages. $1.00.) 


Werner's Readings and Recitations, No, 13, com- 
piled by Francis P. Richardson, contains many pieces 
which are popular because of their intrinsic value, and 
also many which are new and unhackneyed. Several 
of the pieces thus chosen have been made familiar by 
being recited by well-known actors. Thus, one of 
Mrs. Kendal’s favorite pieces, “ Pussy’s Better Nat- 
ure,” is included in the book. Soare Mr. Wilson 
Barrett's famous speech ‘‘ Wilfred Denver’s Dream,” 
from “ The Silver King ;” Miss Susan Spaulding’s 
“Fate,” which Miss Selina Fetter has made peculi- 
arly her own; Miss Rose Coghlan’s great ‘Clock at 
Berne,” speech, in Mr. Sidney Grundy’s famous 
“Diplomacy.” ‘ Hannele,” the Dream Play, which 
caused so much controversy last season, has been 
drawn on for a scene, and Abraham reyfus’ inge- 
nious combination of monologue and pantomime “‘An 
Oak in a Storm,” made famous during the season of 
1890-91, by Miss Agnes Booth and M. Coquelin, is 
included. The book also contains selections from 
other writers whose work is peculiarly suited for reci- 
tational purposes. (Edgar S. Werner, 108 East 16th 
street, N. Y. Paper, 35 cents; cloth, 60 cents.) 


That charming little book by Hezekiah Butterworth, 
The Great Composers, is already widely known and 
very popular and therefore the new and revised edition 
just issued is sure of a welcome reception. The 
author has the gift of stating things attractively in 
concise shape. In this book he links statistics and 
story briefly, judiciously, and entertainingly, and leaves 
the reader wishing toknow more. The book has been 
re-edited, enlarged, and brought it up to date, while 
a whole new chapter, giving brief selections of the 
other great composers besides Handel, Hayden, Mo- 
zart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Chopin, Liszt, Rossini, 








From “ Becket.” (Dodd, Mead, & Co.) 5 
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ple and from young people themselves, and it has been in 
constant circulationand demand since that time.” In 
this edition—the scope of this work has been much en- 
larged by connecting the subject with sculpture and paint- 
ing. Many fine illustrations and descriptions of the works 
of celebrated artists are given, as well as information as 
to their present location. Nearly one hundred pages 
have been added, together with an exhaustive index. The 
present edition will serve to explain all ordinary refer- 
ences to things classical in English literature. (Lee & 
Shepard, Boston. $2.50.) 


The story of a little waif, picked up at sea, and brought 
toa stern and divided home, where she purifies and unites 
it, has been skilfully worked out by Julia Magruder in The 
Child Amy. I\tisatale that will appeal not only to the 
young but the old, for sweet, artless childhood when so 
well described as hers always commands attention. 
This story preaches so sweet a sermon on love that no 
child but will be better for reading it, and to many an 
older eye will come the moisture of sympathy and ten- 
derness which is the spontaneous tribute to the beautiful 
child-love that refines and brightens, and is so often the 
calvation of the world. The book is beautifully printed 
and bound, and the excellent illustrations and dainty title- 
page are from drawings by Helen Maitland Armstrong. 
(Lothrop Publishing Co., Boston. 4to, cloth, $1.50.) 


The results of nature study by the most charming 
of all methods are given in the bright pages from the 
pen of John Borroughs. Hebrings much of the same 
enthusiasm to the study of nature that characterized 
Thoreau’s work. The scientific man confounds the 
learner with an array of Latin names. Mr. Burroughs 
simply observes and describes, and in so familiar a way 
that we almost think we have seen the objects he has 
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LAOCOGN. 
From “ Bulfinch’s Mythology.” (Lee & Shepard.) 


and Wagner—to whom the book was originally devoted—is full 
of interest and suggestion, and really makes the little volume a 
handbook for those who seek to know, briefly, the story of the 
world’s “Great Composers.” It should be a favorite with all 
young people musically inclined, or those who frequent symphony 
or philharmonic concerts and musical festivals. This book is 
well illustrated and prettily bound. (Lothrop Publishing Co., 
Boston. 12mo, 200 pp., $1.00.) 


A new enlarged and illustrated edition of Bulfinch's Mythology 
edited by E. E. Hale, has been published. In his preface to the 
former edition of this work, which is included in the present vol- 
ume, Mr. Hale says, “ From the moment of its publication it met 
with a favorable reception, both from the teachers of young peo- 





seen. A new volume of sketches by him is named Rzver- 
éy, after his charming home on the Hudson and many 
of the things described were seen among the highlands 
along that historic river. No one can read these sketches 
without imbibing some of the author’s enthusiasm. If a child 
has any leaning toward nature study the parent or teacher would 
probably make him an enthusiast ty placing Rzverdy within his 
reach. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. $1.25.) 


A NICKEL PLATED ROAD. 

Are the rails and engines all nickel plated ? is asked, time and again, by part- 
ies who are contemplating a trip west over this now famous and popular route. 
If not, where did it get its name of Nickel Plate? That isthe question! Where 
did it get its name? It has justly earned its great popularity by reason of its 
smooth road-bed, elegant equipment, superb dining-cars, fast time, and above 
all by its giving to the public the /owest rates of any foct-aians line, between 
the east and west. Popular low rate excursions are of frequent occurrence, and 
every attention is shown its patrons for their comfort and pleasure. Through 

alace sleeping cars are run between Boston, New York and Chicago, over the 
Fitchburg. West Shore, and Nickel Plate Roads. All information as to Jow 
rates, through sleeping cars, &c., may be obtained of 
or by addressing F. J. Moore, Gen’! Agent, Nickel 


our nearest ticket agent, 
late Rond, 23 Exchange 
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is its tone; that is because it is constructed 
from the musician’s standpoint, and in 
this respect it is distinguished from any 
other instrument made. 
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Many of the poems and rhymes in the handsome book entitled 
When Life ts Young originally appeared in St. Nicholas, of 
which Mrs. Dodge has been editor-in-chief since the publication 
of that magazine was begun twenty years ago. Some of them 
were unsigned, and some were published under various pen- 
names, and others under the initials “M. M.D.” The rest are 
now printed for the first time. The readers of St. Nicholas 
will not be the only young folks to welcome with delight this 
charming collection of Mrs. Dodge’s poems. The illustrations 
are from drawings by George Wharton Edwards, after photo- 
graphs by the author, (The Century Co., New York, 239 pp., 
cloth, $1.50.) ° 


Dr. Sidney Barrington Elliot has spent much time, thought, 


and labor in preparing a book on deology, or generative life. |) 


He deals more particularly with one special phase of the subject 
to which little or no attention has been given—the power and pos- 
sibilities of pre-natal influence. Extreme care has been taken in the 
collection and verification of the facts, many of which will surprise 
some people. 
men, showing why they were so, when their parents, brothers, 
and sisters were entirely lacking in the qualities they possessed 
Many opin ions and upwards of five hundred cases from the most 
eminent medical authorities in this country and Europe are given 
as corroborative evidence of the author’s position. (Arena Pub- 
lishing Co., Boston. $1.50.) 


Three Times and Out is the story of three city girls who go 
to the country and enter farmers’ households as “hired help.” 
The contrast between their city ways and the homely ways and 
speech of their newly formed acquaintances is well drawn. One 


of them, Bessie Grant, has a unique experience with the old lady F 


with whom she lived, who has very pronounced ideas as to dress 
and behavior, who insists on calling her Betsy, and who shows 
her how to change from a “saleslady” to a “scrublady.” The 
girls, as most girls do some time, find lovers, and the story ends 
happily. The book is written in sprightly style and its tone is 
healthy, (Hunt & Eaton, New York. 75 cents.) 


There is no living statesman whose life offers such an inter- 
esting field for study as that of William E. Gladstone. His polit- 
ical career of more than sixty years covers the most important 
period of British history, and British history during that time has 
been practivally the history of the world. Most readers of news- 
papers are more or less acquainted with this remarkable man’s 
recent career, but his political life began so far back that his early 
struggles and triumphs are likely to be overlooked. The volume 
on The Early Public Lifeof William Ewart Gladstone,by Alfred 
F. Robbins, is the title of a volume covering his career up to 1841. 
It gives an account of his ancestry, his boyhood days, his school 
and college life, his early parliamentary contests his relation to 
slavery, his ecclesiatical development, his experience as an author 
of a book on church and state, his educational and philanthropic 
endeavors, etc. Mr. Gladstone has no more sincere admirers any- 
where than in this country, and this volume on his work as a 
young man will be warmly welcomed. The illustrations are 
portraits of Gladstone at different periods of his life. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co., New York.) 


Pupils in the lower grades can get a good start in geometry if 
the subject is studied in the right way. The geometry in art as 
presented in the kindergarten may be followed up by the elemen- 


Remarkable Preservation 
1s a characteristic of Borden’s Peerless Brand Evaporated Cream. Always the 
same ; is perfectly pure: entirely wholesome ;. free from substances foreign to 
pare milk. A perfect product accomplished by a scientific process. 
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From “ When Life is Young.” 
“ plying his brier and gossamer thread.” 


tary concepts, definitions, and merhods of the science in the sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grades. A text-book for such pupils has been 
prepared by Dr. E. Hunt, superintendent of schools for Winches- 
ter and Medford; it is entitled Geometry for Grammar Schools. 
The learning of the lessons in this book and the careful solution 
of the problems will give the pupils a good elementary knowledge 
of plane geometry. (D.C. Heath & Co., Boston.) 


A series of Relief Maps has just been issued which will help 
to impress upon the minds of the pupils the forms of the conti- 
nents and countries. Oceans, lakes, and rivers, as well as land, 
appear in the same color, white, so as to facilitate the use of the 
map as a geographical slate. It is intended that the watersheds, 
rivers, lakes, bays, etc.. shall be named by the pupil as the teach- 
er points them out, and marked in with lead pencil. (William Bev- 
erly Harison, 59 Fifth avenue, N. Y. Maps 9}x11 inches, plain, 
$5 per hundred; with water-proofed surface $10. Large map of 
the United States, 10x 15 inches, $10, and $15. per hundred.) 


A local Agent in each County is wanted by the Teachers’ Co-Operative 
Association, 6034 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Ill, 
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THE STANDARD FLOOR FOR SCHOOLS THROUGHOUT EUROPE, Composed of Wood blocks. cemented and : 
keyed to concrete foundation, forming a solid and immovable structure through which nodampness or foul air can penetrate and no disease germs or filth can 
be secreted. Fire resisting, noiseless, and warm to the feet, Can be laid in a variety of patterns in different kinds of wood. Very handsome in appearance 


mens JAMES G. WILSON, Patentee and Manufacturer, 74 West 23rd Street, New York. 
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At this late day it is hard to realize the attitude of the Southern 
people in the controversy that resulted in the civil war. They ac- 
knowledged allegiance to their states and this is the idea on which 
they acted. Most histories ot the war have been written from 
either a Northern or a Southern standpoint. We have now a 
Story of the Civil War, by John Codman Ropes, treated from 
the standpoint of each of the contending parties. The historian 
who thus sits down to his task with the intention of showing the 
ideas which move the contending parties (not one side merely) 
will be likely to produce both a valuable and a readable work. 
We find that in treating the subjects assigned to the opening chap- 
ters—the states of the union, the question of the Southern ports, 
South Carolina alone, the new confederacy, the accession of Lin- 
coln, etc.—Mr. Ropes has maintained this impartial, this judicial 
tone. It is also noted in the narrative, which in this first volume 
extends to the opening of McClellan’s campaign of 1862. The 
criticisms of campaigns and of commanders are just, on the whole; 
they are based on an extensive knowledge of the events, gained 
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from the records of the war, left by officers of the army and oth- 
ers, and various histories written by writers from both sections. 
There are a number of well-executed maps illustrating the vari- 
ous campaigns. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 


A handsomely bound little volume contains two short love 
stories by Laura E. Richards, Narcéssa ; or, The Road to Rome 
and /n Verona. The first mentioned story is in a particularly 
happy vein. The writer has produced no more charming tales 
than this and its companion story. (Estes & Lauriat, Boston.) 


The little volume of Selections from Point Lace and Dia- 
monds, by George A Baker, contains much graceful society verse 
in which are bright flashes of fancy and humor. The book be- 
longs to the Collection of Masterpieces series. It is beautifully 
illustrated and bound, the covers having designs in gilt and flow- 
ers. (Frederick A. Stokes Co. 75 cents.) 


Catarrh indicates impure blood. To cure it, take Hood's Sarsaparilla. Try 
it this season. 





THE UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL SERIES. 


Text Books Adapted to Private Study, or Class Work in High Schools and Colleges. 





This series of Text Books is intended to meet the wants not only of Private Students working without 
oral guidance, but also of High Schools and Colleges, where the pressure excited by modern subjects calls 
for the use of books that will save the learner’s time by confining his attention to points of fundamental im- 


portance. 








“The evident care, the clearly conceived plan, the genuine scholarship, and the 
general excellence of the productions in this series, give them high claims to 


commendation.”—LZducational News. 





Complete descriptive list of books, embracing Latin and Greek Classics, Translations, The English Language, 
Mental and Moral Philosophy, and Science, mailed free on application. 


W. B. CLIVE, Publisher, 65 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


RICHARD SHERRIFF, Manager. 





SCCVVVVVSTVVSVUSSSSSSSVSSSSSSSSSSSsSsessssessssessessesesessetsse 


iIt’s a Hard Row to Hoe 


when a teacher is forced to use antiquated text-books 
marble breathe with life-like beauty must have the best tools,—why not the educator, who is 
expected to develop the golden possibilities of each pupil’s brain? 

See our new text-books on Geography, Penmanship, Supplementary Reading, Elo- 
cution, Botany, Physiology, Literature and Grammar. They're up-to-date, progressive, and 
in accordance with the advanced educational methods of the day. 


eae 


JOHN E. POTTER AND COPIPANY, 


NEW YORK 
BOSTON 
CHICAGO 


; For further particulars address 
: 


DOSS SSE OG 444 SSVSSTVSSVSSSSTSSSSSSSSSSSSssVssesete 


» « »  -he sculptor to make the 


111-1113 Market Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


ee ee eo eh eo 





Read EDUCATION. 


VERTICAL PENMANSHIP. eqlnterest your friends in this oldest and leading high 


al should take Education. Your teachers should 
ave it. It ought to be in every public library, and 


Recognizing the growing educational sentiment in favor of Vertical Penmanship, and | every ¥.M.C. A. or other Reading Room. Al) thought- 
e 


the force of the arguments upon which it is based, we have called to our aid competent ex- ful peop 
perts, whose thorough study of the subject, and careful, intelligent editorial work, with a 


should takeit Price, 83.00 per year. 
€ 


Send six two-cent stamps for a sample copy. jress, 


generous expenditure of time and money on the part of the publishers, have enabled us KASSON & PALMER, ey 


to announce with great pleasure the publication of 


MERRILL’S VERTICAL PENMANSHIP, 


which, we have no hesitation in claiming, is in all respects equal, and in many very essen- 
tial particulars greatly superior, to all other systems of Vertical Penmanship. whether 
published in this country or elsewhere. Teachers and school officers interested in Vertical 


Penmanship are invited to correspond with the publishers. 





IF YOU WANT 


FRENCH BOOKS, 


or books of any description—School Books, Standard 
Books, Novels, etc., send to 


William R. Jenkins, 


Publisher and Importer, 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., Publishers, 43, 45 and 47 East Tenth St., New York. |... 4.13: sixee Avenue, (48th Street), New York, 


H. I. SMITH, Agt., 5 Somerset St., Boston. J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | catalogue on application. Importations promptly made 
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OUR NEW PREMIUM. 


Wild Flowers of America 


is proving wonderfully attractive. Already hun- 
dreds of copies have been sent out. Wherever one 
copy is taken the rest will surely be wanted. There 








are 18 parts all of which are now ready for immed- 


iate delivery. Each part contains 16 fine colored 


IT 1S NOW TIME TO PREPARE FOR 


Christmas Celebrations. 


We have just issued another of our series of 
Special Day Books, entitled : 


‘How to Celebrate Thanksgiving 
and Christmas in the School-Room. 


For the Primary, Grammar and High School 


plates of our native wild flowers with full de-| 


scriptions. We have ready a pretty portfolio for 
sets that will be sent with every set for 30 cents | 
extra. Let every subscriber aim to own this at- 
tractive work. 15¢c. a part; $2.70 per set, or $3.0° 
with portfolio. Only subscribers to the Journa, 
purchase at this price. Send for coupons, 


E. L. KELLOCC & CO., 
61 East Ninth Street, NEW YORK. 


This book is similar in plan to the very popular 
| How To CELEBRATE Arsor Day, and How To Ce.e- 
| BRATE WASHIN..TON’s BIRTHDAY. It consists of Re- 
| ens, Songs, Drills, Dialogues, Exercis¢s, and 
| Complete Programs tor celebrating Thanksgiving, 
| aes. and Autumn Days in the School-Room. 


Attractively bound in heavy manila cover. 132 
pages. Price, 25 cents, postpaid. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York. 





TEACHERS’ ACENCIES. 





TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION ®*Chrcaco 





Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions 





UNION SCHOOL BUREA 


CHARGES NO REGISTRATION 
FEE, postage only, util after a position 
has been secured, but uses great care in its 


selections. Can't afford to enroll poor teachers—zwants the best. We have filled 3846 positions at salaries 


aggregating @2,561,650.00. Constant vacancies. 


Send stamp for blanks, 


WANTED.—TEACHERS—3 principals ; 2 
college presidents ; 2 Latin and Greek; 3 
Mathematics; 1 science; 4 vocal; 5 pi- 
ano ; 3 art; 2 book-keeping ; 3 assistants ; 
6 primary; 2 elocution; 2 kindergarten ; 
I governess. Address with stamp, 

CENTRAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Brownsville, Tenn. 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, =VERETT 9, FISKE & 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE Agency MANUAL, FREE. 


4 —— Place, Boston, Mass. ; 
o Fifth Avenue, New York NN. Y. 
106 Wabash Avenue, Chiconn Ill. ; 
32 Church Street, Toronto, Can. 


803 Twelfth Street, Washington, D. C.: 
420 Century Builoing, Minneapoiis, Minn. ; 


131 Third Street, Portland, Ore. 
1204 South Spring Street, ™ Angeles, Cal. 





THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Teachers seeking positions and | Address 
those wishing a change at an 


increased salary should 





Cc. B. RUGGLES 2@ CoO., 
(Palace Hotel B’ld’g) Room C, 237 Vine Street, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY "“8i%engo" 


One Fee Registers in Both Offices, Send for Agency Manual. 
Business Offices; 110 Tremont St., BOSTON. 211! Wabash Ave., CHICACO. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 


Assists 


Teachers with Good Records in Obtaining Positions. 


Correspondence with school Lotiecse and teachers ts invited. 
ARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 





MIDWINTER 


VACANCIES. 


We daily receive calls for teachers for term beginning at or near the holidays. If you are not satisfactorily 


located, write tor particulars. 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 211 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


wants teachers of experience and normal school graduates, Those desirious of teaching in the West should | 


register mow. Address 


FRED DICK, 


Manager, Room 303, 
McPhee Building, Denver, Colo. | 





School of Pedagogy 
University of the City of New York. 


Henry M. MacCracken, D.D., LL.D., 
CHANCELLOR. 


Twelve major and minorcourses, with elec- | 


tives, leading to the degrees of Master of | 
Pedagogy and Doctor of Pedagogy. 

Complete professional preparation for ines | 
seeking to become superintendents, princi- 
pals, professors in normal schools, and teach 
ers of higher rank. 


Year begins Oct. 1. Scholarships offered. 


Special scholarships for women. 





For catalogue giving full information. Address, 


SECRETARY, SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY, 


UNIVERSITY, 


Washington Square, N. Y. City, 


OLOLOLEL CLSC 2072020728 
e CHAUTAUQUA @ 


READING CIRCLE. 


| C A definite course in English History e 
and Literature, Modern Art, Geology, and - 


cL Europe in the XIX. Century 


Don’t waste time in desultory reading. 
Take upa systematic course for the com- 
ing winter. Keep abreast of the times. wf 
Chautauqua offers a complete and helpful 
plan. Over 200,000 enrolled since 1875. 


John H. Vincent, Dept. 1%, Buffalo, N. Y. 


2020202 CLSC 18202078 


ehermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 
3 EAST 14TH STREET, N, Y. 





is valuable in proportion to its 
An Agency influence. If it merely hears 
of vacancies and that is something, but if it 
tells you about them is asked to recommend 


a teacher and recommends 
| sats Recommends 


you, that is more. 
C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians of both sexes for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools ‘carefully recommended to parents Selling 
and renting of school property. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
tso Fifth Avenue, cor, 2oth St., New York City. 








AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


| Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 

Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
| ernesses, for every department of instruction; recom- 
| mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreien Teachers’ Agency 
23 Union Square, New York 








For larger salaries, or change of location, address 
| Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 6034 Woodlawn 
Ave., Chicago. Orvit_e Brewer, Manager. 





TO TEACHERS AND OTHERS 
SEEKING INVESTMENTS. 


To teachers and others looking for desirable in- 
vestments in realty, Salt Lake City now offers 
splendid inducements. , Write for particulars. 


W. S. WEBSTER, 
Educational Depariment, EvENING NEws, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 


THE NEW YORK 











A LEGAL 








Course in Business 
Law. Postal brings 


ud EDUCATION 
._BY MAIL 
ALSO 
A full particulars, ‘ ‘ 
LAW The Sprague ay 
Correspondence fF —_ 
ome School ofLaw, *~ 
No. 46 Telephone Bdg., Derrort,Micu 


EDUCATIONAL 
BUREAU 


SUPPLIES BEST TEACHERS 

FOR ALL POSITIONS. 
nF desire an efficient assistant, a normal or 
co aoe graduate, aspecial teacher of any kind, 
or know where a teacher is wanted write at once 
to the manager; or telegraph him, his expense. 
Perhaps you would accept a better position. 
When in N. Y. city, please call. Telephone num- 
ber is 1250 18th street. H. 8S. KELLoGG, Manager. 


61 East Ninth St., New York. 








' 
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DRY GOODS. 





5000 Dress Patterns 
For Holiday Presents. 


Our yearly sale of Dress Patterns, for the 
holidays, opens this week in the basement 
salesroom. 

Astonishing values in all classes of good 
‘woolen materials. 

400 lengths, all wool India Twill, 
dark shades, at $2.50 each. 

600 lengths, ali wool checks and Mix- | 
tures, at $2.50 a full pattern. | 

200 lengths, changeable Crepes ont | 
— effects, $2.75 each. 

1,000 lengths dark blue Homespuns, * 
inches wide, and all wool, regular $1.00 al 
yard goods, at $3.00 per dress pattern. | 

About 300 Dress lengths of Ladies’ | | 
Broad Cloth, fine wool, 54 inch width, at | 
$4.50 each. 

All the dress goods tables will be piled 


‘with bargains. 

James McCreery & Co,, 

BROADWAY & liith Hoven 
NEW YORK. 


best 





Cinold 
Constable & Co. 


Gloves. 
*‘ COURVOISIER,” 


“* Dent” and “ Fownes”’ Gloves. 


THE “‘ARLINGTON” GLOVE, 
A special 4-button Glace Kid, 


"| as per pair. 


“PH. COURVOISIER’S”’ 
4-Button Glace Kid Glove, 


$] 25 


per pair. 
These are new and fresh goods, 


Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s 


Driving Gloves, 
Umbrellas. 


Broadwary & 19th St. 





NEW YORK. 


Dodd, Mead & Co., have brought out as 
one of their leading holiday features an 
illustrated edition a Dickens’ “ Tale of 
Two Cities,” which, we are assured, already 
is meeting with unexpected success. The 
“Tale” is in two volumes of convenient 
size, artistically bound, and illustrated with 
many full-page and smaller drawings by 
Edmund H. Garrett, of Boston. The pen 
and-ink work he has produced is remark- 
able for its extreme delicacy and finish. 


The children of this country will soon be 
indebted to Houghton, Mifflin & Co., who 


|are about to publish another of Joel 


Chandler Harris’ fascinating books. The 


| title of this one is Little Mr. Thimbl efinger 
|and His Queer Country. The story tells 


of a small boy and girl, with a small 
| black nurse, in the magical land in which 
| Brer Rabbit and other of Uncle Remus’ 
characters live. The book is fully illus- 
trated by Oliver Herford. 


One of the chief subjects of interest to 
grown folk at present, both in Europe and 
| America, is the life of the great Emperor 
Napoleon. Facts concerning him, hitherto 
unknown or unpublished, are being brought 
to light. It will be good news to young 
folk, therefore, to know that they are to 
have their share in the renewed interest 
surrounding the great warrior whose won- 
derful career began to shake Europe to its 
foundations just a hundred years ago. Sé. 
Nicholas began, with the November num- 
ber, a serial story entitled “ A Boy of the 
First Empire,” by Elbridge S. Brooks, 
author of “Historic Boys,” “ Historic Girls,” 

etc. 


The general offices of the American Writ- 
ing Machine Co., will be removed, Decem- 
ber 1, from Hartford, Conn., to 237 Broad- 
way, New York, where all communications 
should be sent after that date. 


Teachers will find that Noah Brooks’ vol- 
ume, How the Republic is Governed, just 
published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, will 
be an excellent one for civil government 
classes. Among the other recent books 
by the same publishers are Primer of Psy- 
chology, by Professor George Trumbull 
Ladd, Yale University ; Fanciful Tales, by 
Frank R. Stockton, edited for school use 
by Julia Elizabeth Longworthy, a supple- 
mentary reader for children nine and ten 
a of age; the Making of the Ohio Val- 
ey States, by Samuel Adams Drake, with 
maps and many illustrations. 


The love of the boy for a jackknife has 
often been remarked. What is the cause 
of this? The explanation is undoubtedly 
due to the fact that he can use it in shaping 
things. It is only lately that educationists 
have taken advantage of this tendency of 
the boys to whittle, by instructing them in 
sloyd. Benches, tools, and supplies for this 
kind of work are supplied by Chandler & 
Barber, 15-17 Eliot street, Boston 


About holiday time a great many trans- 
fers of teachers will be made. Teachers 
who are looking for places should, there- 
fore, apply immediately to a good teachers’ 
agency. The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 
211 Wabash avenue, Chicago, can fill a 
great many places just now. Write for 
particulars. 


A very convenient article to have is the 
Pen-Knife Pencil, made by the Wickland 
Manufacturing Co., Fremont, Ohio. Pos- 
sessing this, one will have a knife, pencil 
eraser, letter opener and paper cutter al- 
ways at hand. Ask the local stationery 
dealer for them, or send twenty cents for 
three samples. 


** Tell you Why 
my cloth skirts deat wear out like 
: yours?” I  pro- 
tect them from 
‘the weather” as 
well as from wear 
and tear, with the 
**Duxbak’’ 
Rainproof 


a new brand 
& 





of the 


famous A Velveteen 
Skirt Binding 


Look for * S. H. & M.” First Quality on the label 
of every bolt you buy. 


“«S.H.& M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 








A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 


ORIENTAL CREAM, «MAGICALBEAUTIFIER, 


Removes Tan, Pimples, 
Focskies, Moth- -— 
and 
skin Diseanes, 
and eve: 





ter tortelt of or similar 

name. The dis- 
tip 9 Dr. 
. Sayer, said 


ay will use them, I recommend m 

least harm. iene of all oh preparations.” One 
bottle will last six months using it every day. Also 
a Subtile removes superfluous hair without in- 


to the skin. 

ITeRD. T. aor. Prop’r, 37 Great Jones 8t. 

For sale by all D ists and Fancy Goods ,->-m 
throughout ee! US ay anada and Barone. 

Also found f City at R. H. Macy’s, Stern’s, 
Ebrich’s, Ridley’ 8, aX. = Fancy Goods ‘lers 

tar" Bew: of base imitations. $1,000 Reward for 
arrest and proof of any “one selling the same. 





LADIES 





Brown’ S French Dressing 


ON YOUR 


BOOTS and SHOES. 





Beeman's Pepsin Gum. 


CAUTION.—See that the name 
Beeman is on each wrapper. 
The Perfection of Chewing 







Gum and a Delicious Remedy 
724 for Indigestion. Each tablet con- 
t/ tains one grain Beeman's pure pepsin. 
Send & cents for sample package. 
THE BEEMAN CHEMICAL Co. 
72 Lake St., Cleveland, 0.¢ 
Originators of Pepsia Chewing Gum, 
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The health officer of Calcutta has sub- 
mitted a memorandum to the municipality, 
in which he states that the experience 
gained during the last three months in Cal- 
cutta as well as the observations made dur- 
ing the recent epidemic of cholera in Cawn- 
pore and Dinapore afford strong additional 
evidence of the protective value of the sys- 
tem of preventive inoculation. The method, 
it is true, failed at Lucknow, but the failure 
there has been greatly exaygerated, and the 
results of that epidemic only teach the ne- 
cessity of using virus of a higher protective 
power and of having a special laboratory 
for its preparation. 


What is possibly the oldest steam-engine 
in the world has just been discovered in 
Fairbottom valley, near Oldham, England, 
rusting away in the open air, where it had 
been erected early in the last century for 
pumping purposes. It was built by New- 
comen, in 1705, and is of the single-acting 
type known by his name, the steam being 
admitted only on one side of the piston and 
condensed directly in the cylinder by the in- 
jection of water. It is to be hoped that the 
interesting old relic will be preserved in 
some way. 


Coffee has been found by a German 
investigator to possess marked germicidal 
properties. Pure coffee of the ordinary 
strength in which it is utilized as a beverage 
killed cholera bacilli in three hours and ty- 
phus bacilli in twenty-four hours, The 
anti-bacterial substances seem to be de- 
veloped in the coffee-bean by the roasting 
process. 


It is announced that an original and pow- 
erful story by Conan Doyle has been secur- 
ed for the January or Holiday number of 
Short Stortes and that Mary E. Wilkins, 
the well-known writer of New England tales 
will also be represented in that number by 
an original and characteristic Christmas 
story. 


Ninety-nine of every hundred human be- 
ings, says Dr. Cyrus Edson, are unconsci- 
scious for several hours before death comes 
tothem. Allthe majesty of intellect, the ten- 
der beauty of thought, or sympathy, or 
charity, the very love of those from whom 
love has filled all waking thoughts, disap- 
pear. Asa little baby just born into the 
world is but a little animal, so the sage, the 
philosopher, the hero, the statesman, be- 
comes but a dying animal at last. A mer- 
ciful unconsciousness sets in, as the mysteri- 
ous force we call life slowly takes leave of 
its last citadel, the heart, and what is has 
become what was. This is death. 


The Atlantic Monthly for December 
contains a memorial article on Dr. Holmes 





Beecham’s pills are for 
biliousness, bilious headache, 
dyspepsia, heartburn, torpid 
liver, dizziness, sick head- 
ache, bad taste in the mouth, 
coated tongue, loss of appe- 
tite, sallow skin, when caused 
by constipation ; and consti- 
pation is the most frequent 


by the editor, in which mention is very 
properly made of Dr. Holmes’ constancy to 
that magazine, a characteristic shown still 
more strikingly in his passion of local pa- 
triotism. The study of Reginald Pole is 
concluded, his life as Archbishop of Canter- 
bury being also a history of the attempted 
restoration of the Church of Rome in the 
England of Queen Mary. A Christmas 
flavor is given to the number by Sir Edward 
Strachey’s Christmas at an English Country 
House, a charming contemporary sketch ; 
and the graceful tale, The Christmas Angel. 
It is to be hoped that Mr. C. Howard 
Walker’s Suggestions on the Architecture 
of School-houses may be heeded. It is an 
earnest plea for greater beauty in such 
structures in America. 


The Christmas number of Scrzbner’s 
Magazine presents a remarkable list of 
popular writers, including Rudyard Kipling, 
Robert Grant, H. C. Bunner, Brander Mat- 
thews, and George W. Cable. In illustra- 
tion it shows a number of novel features. 
Oliver Herford produces a series of fantas- 
tic drawings which are curiously interwoven 
with the text of Brander Matthews’ story in 
a manner new to magazine illustration. 
Another notable feature tn illustration is the 
three frontispieces showing the best work 
of A. B. Frost, Albert Lynch, and Emile 
Friant, each drawing being very original in 
sentiment and treatment. One of the rich- 
est illustrated articles ever published in an 
American magazine is the account of the 
great English painter George Frederick 
Watts, R. A., by the eminent art critic, 
Cosmo Monkhouse, who writes from the 
fullest knowledge, and with the approval of 
the artist. There are twenty pictures re- 
presenting the most characteristic phases of 
Watts’s art; both the wood engravings and 
the process plates showing a delicacy that is 
dom seen. 


The attention of teachers is called to 
Cleveland’s Beginners’ Readers. They are 
in three numbers, well graded, and will 
compare favorably with other readers. The 
binding is durable, and the books will last 
as long as many of those in boards, costing 
from two to three times as much. Teach- 
ers who wish to try them in their classes 
should send an order to Leach, Shewell & 
Sanborn, New York, Boston, and Chicago. 


Exercise is a good thing sometimes, but 
the house-wife who scrubs without the use 
of Sapolio finds she has rather too much of 
it. Much of the hard labor is saved by us- 
ing Sapolio. 


Prayers for Heart and Home: Morning 
and Evening Devotions for a Month, by 
the Rev. F. B. Meyer, will be published at 
once by the Fleming H. Revell Company. 
The author’s reputation as a writer of de- 


find its way into and be used in many 
Christian homes. 





A volume on the Presidents of* the 
United States has lately been issued by 
D. Appleton & Co. It contains brief bio- 
graphies of the twenty-three presidents by 
various authors, many of them distinguished 
scholars and statesmen who were peculiarly 
fitted by their training or contact with our 
| chief magistrates to render ample and im- 
| partial justice to their subjects. These 





| articles contain a complete record of the} 


| most important events in the nation’s history 


Life Was a Burden 


Because of the intense pains in my stomach 
and side, and also on account of gall stones. 
After eating I would be 
in great distress. I be-~o 
eame so reduced in flesh 
that my friends thought 
I weuld not live leng- 
I grew worse and my re~ 
moval to a hospital in 
Syracuse was under ad- 
visement, when my 
father had me give 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 2 
trial. There was an im- 
provement at once and I 


have continued takin 
well. I have gaine 


Hood’s*Cures 


heartily without distress, Inow enjoy life and 
I owe it all to Hosd’s Sarsaparilla.” Mus. 
Marky SHUTE, Cazenovia, N. Y. 


Hood’s Pills assist digestion and cure 
headache. Sold by all druggists. 25c. 










it, until I am mew 
in flesh and can eat 
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votional works is such that this volume will | 





‘Builds up bone and 
muscle, creating new 


‘blood daily. 


AT ALL DRUGGISTS. 





Every Reader 


of this paper who has not our catalogue of 


| from the inauguration of Washington to| hors’ laa. should send a card askin 
cause of all of them. | the summer of 1894, covering twenty-seven | a ts wil prod red to save sine 
administrations in a period of one hundred | and labor, have a better school, and get a 


Book free ; pills 25¢. At | and five years. The editor has added brief | 


3 : ‘ : | larger salary next year. 
/notices of the ladies of the White House, | ‘4'® goal 
Porgy mcemcanepraggn a and sketches of other persons connected E,L. KELLOGG & CO., 
¥O.,365 Canal St., New York. 


with the families of the presidents. 3 61 East Ninth St., N. Y 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co., of Boston, New 


York, and Chicago, will publish during 
December a valuable addition to the River 
side Literature Series. This is [No. 69] 

Few people 

_know the com- 

fort and beauty 


Nathaniel Hawthorne’s “ The Old Manse 
and a Few Mosses” (Paper, 15 cents). 

of perfect natu- 
ral skin. 
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This book contains four sketches from 
“Mosses from an Old Manse ;” Drowne’s 
Wooden Image; Feathertop; A Moral- 
ized Legend; and The Old Apple-Dealer, 
besides the title sketch. There is also a 
very interesting Introductory Sketch. This 
number is also published with No. 40 
(Hawthorne’s Tales of the White Hills, and 
Sketches) in linen covers at 40 cents. 


In McClure’s Magazine for December, 
Miss Tarbell’s second paper on Napoleon 
treats of Napoleon’s passionate love for 
Josephine in the early period of their rela- | 
tions, and of Napoleon’s swift rise to fame 
and supreme power through his brilliant | 
achievements in the Italian and Egyptian | 
campaigns. There are fourteen more per- | 








EVERY ONE can afford to use Clam 

Bouillon for Lunch, Dinner and 
Tea at 20 cents a quart. Enough 
for a whole family. Pre ared in five 
minutes from a bottle o' 


BURNHAW’S 
CLAM 








traits of Napoleon, showing him at different 
times in this most interesting part of his ca- 
reer, and six other portraits, including one of 
Josephine, most of these pictures being 


after portraits from life by the great paint- 


ers of the time. 


The Best is Pond’s Extract, because it is the 
strongest, purest and most uniform article made. 
Note bottles with buff wrappers. 

Halsall’s famous painting showing the 
Fight between the Monztor and the Mer- 
rimac is admirably reproduced in Fiske’s 
“ History of the United States for Schools.” 


The Critic of Nov. 24 is the annual 
Holiday Number and contains reviews of 
the principal new books and _ illustrated 
editions for young and old: also portraits 
of the late Dr. McCosh, of Princeton, and of 
Anton Rubenstein, and additional notes on 
the Du Maurier-Whistler war apropos of 
“ Trilby.” 

During the Teething Period. 

Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SYkUr bas been used for over 
FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their 
CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with PERFECT SUC- 
CESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS all PAIN ; CURES WIND COLIC, and is the 
best remedy for DIARRHEA. Sold by Druggists, in 
every part of the world. Be sure and ask for “ Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and take no other kind. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 

For the effective study of the natural sci- 
ences instruments and apparatus are an ab- 
solute necessity. When purchasing why 
not get the best? The excellence of the 
things manufactured by Richards & Co., 
New York and Chicago, is well known. 
They have philosophical and chemical ap- 
paratus, chemcals, microscopes, accessor- 
ies, balances,weights, etc. 


A large number of standard books for 
schools and academies are furnished by Sil- 
ver, Burdett & Co. The value of these 
books has been tested by actual trial. 
Among these may be mentioned: The 
Normal Course in Reading, by Emma J 
Todd and Supt. W. B. Powell, heartily in- 
dorsed by progressive educators from all 
parts of the country ; Beacon Lights of 
Patriotism, in prose and verse, with notes, 
by Henry B. Carrington, U.S. A., LL. D.; 
The Normal Course in English, by 
Prof. A. H. Welsh and Supt. J. M. Green- 
wood ; Select English Classics; The Health 
Series of School Physiologies, by Charles H. 
Stowell, M. D.; The Normal Course in 
Number, by Pres. John Cook and Miss N. 
Cropsey; The Normal Music Course, by 
John W. Tufts and H. E. Holt ; The Ceci- 
lian Series of Study and Song, by John W. 
Tufts ; etc. 

IMPORTANT. 
When visiting New York City, save Baggage, Ex- 


ress and Carriage Hire, and stop at the Grand 
Jnion Hotel, opposite Grand Central Depot. 


600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $: and up- | 


wards per day. European plan. 
Modern Conveniences, 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You can 
live better for less money at the Grand Union Hotel 
than any other first-class hotel in the city. Ford 
& Co., Proprietors. 


Elevators and all 


BOUILLON 


Quality improved, price reduced, 
larger bottles. All Grocers sell it. 
E. S. BURNHAM CO., 
120 Gansevoort St., N.Y. 
Sample bottle, 10 cents; makes a pint. 


Have you | 
used Pears 
soap ? 


2 


Branches in Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis 


FREE 


TO 
LADIES 
ONLY, 


CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 
Teeth without Plates. 


The special and scientific branch of dentistry known 
as Crown and Bridge Work, requires the most accurate 
adjustment with perfect mechanical construction to 
insure an artistic success and permanency. 

Having every facility for this class of work I can 
now offer reasonable prices as consistent with first 








D. L. DOWD’S Heattrn Exerciser. 


For Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; ath- 
lete or invalid. Complete gymna- 
sium ; takes 6 in. floor room; new 
scientific, durable, cheap. Indorsed 
100,000 physicians, lawyers, 
clergymen, editors, and others now 





ECZEMA, PIMPLES, MOLES 


Skin Diseases and Facial Blemishes removed 


Regular Pbysicians. Consultation free, office or using it. Illustrated Circular, 4 
letter; charges moderate. John H.W nary. engravings, free. Address D. L, 
Dermatological Institute, 127 W. 42d St., N. 


DOWD, Scientific, Physicaland Vo. 
cal Culture, 9 E. 14th St., New York, 








A valuable book entuled “Secrets of 
the Toilet,’ containing new receipts, 
sent free, explaining a new method of 
easily producing an exquisite complexion 
without paint, powders, or poisonous 
compounds; rational method of curing 
all skin diseases,improving the form, etc. 
Many ladies made beautiful by tollowing 
directions contained in tois book. Ad- 
dress, with s-cent stamp. Bordeaux 
Toilet Co., 132 Boylston St., Boston, 
Mass. 











g BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
—CINCINNATI, O., U. 8. A. 


Best Grade Copper and Tin BELLS 


School, College & Academy 
‘Price and Terms Free. Name this paper 








Musica), far sounding, and satie- 
factory Bells for — + Checbes &o 








class workmanship. ESTABLISHED 1868. Y ©. , Established 
Dr. W. J. STEWART, 362 W. 2d St., K. Y. WERT RO? Rr: option 





WON, “UES WED {HUR FRI. AT: 


8HG0000 


‘USED EVERY WEEK-DAY BRINGS REST ON SUNDAY. 


LADIES HOW ARE YOUR 


. 
China Closets 
and cracked, and unsuited to setting off a spotless table-cloth ? 


Are the old dishes aopet 

e 

will replenish it FREE. Why drink poor teas and coffees and 

ruin your health, when you can get the best at cargo prices? PREMIUMS 
for all. Dinner, Tea and Toiiet Sets, Banquet and Hanging Lamps, Watches, Clocks, 
Music Boxes. Cook Books, Watch Clocks, Chenille Table Covers, Cups and Saucers, 
Plates, Knives and Forks, Tumblers. Goblets given to Club Agents. GOOD IN- 
COMES made by getting orders for our celebrated Teas, Coffees, Baking Powder and 
Spices. Work for all. 8 1-2 lbs. fine teas by mail or express for $2 00. Charges 
paid. Headquarters in the United States for Teas, Coffees, Baking Powder and Spices. 


DO YOU LIKE GOOD TEAS AND.COFFEES? 


Beautiful Panel (size 14x28 inches), FREE to all Patrons. For full particulars, 
prices, terms and Premium lists, address 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 31 & 33 Vesey St., New York. *: 2.3" 


R= 








THE 
GREATAMERICAN 





ULOMPANY 








ADERS will confer “a favor by mentioning THE JOURNAL when communi- 
cating with advertisers. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ ‘PoRTaNT wew 


PRIMER OF PSYCHOLOGY. 


By Professor Gzorce Trumsutt Lapp, Yale University. 12mo, 224 pages. $1.00 wet. 


FANCIFUL TALES. 


By Frank R. Stockton. Edited for School use by Jutia ELizasetu Loncwortuy. Cloth, 135 pages. 
Full-page Illustrations. 50 cents xe¢. A Supplementary Reader for children nine and ten years of age. 


THE MAKING OF THE OHIO VALLEY STATES. 


By Samvet ApaMs Drake. With Maps and many Illustrations. 12mo, 269 pages. $1.50. 


HOW THE REPUBLIC IS GOVERNED. 


By Noau Brooks. 12mo. 75 cents. (Ready /mmediately.) Classes in Civil Government will find this 
book suitable for use. 


TEXT-BOOK CATALOGUE FOR 1894-95 NOW READY. 
153-157 FIFTH AVENUE, : - - - NEW YORK CITY. 


NOTE THe PRICE OF __ een 


Cleveland’s Beginners’ Readers 


(any number), is 











Single Copies, 10 cents, or, $1. per dozen. 


They are in three numbers, well graded, adapted to the youngest children, and will 
compare favorably with other readers. 

The binding ts durable, and the books will last as long as many of those in boards, 
costing from two to three times as much, 

Will you not send us an order and give them a trial in some of your classes? 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 


Prize Books on Education. 
A NEW LIFE IN EDUCATION. 


By FLETCHER DURELL, Ph.D., 8600 
(Professor in Dickinson College.) PRIZE. 
mo. 288 pages. 9 cents. Linen cloth binding. 


“We believe that the future of the country would 
grow distinctly brighter, and its chances in the race 
with other nations better, if every parent, teacher, 
boy or girl in the land would give the book a good 
reading.”—N. Y. /ndependent. 


HOW JOHN AND I 
BROUGHT UP THE CHILD. 


3400 By ELIZABETH GRINNELL. 
PRIZE. 12mo. 233 pages. 8v cents. 

In a story are woven gems of practical thought 
and teaching upon the true education of children. 


THE BEST BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 
LITTLE LADY OF LAVENDER. 


a By THEODORA C. ELMSLIE. 

“™" Large 12mo. 320 pages. Illustrated. $1.25. 
Bound in red and white, blue and white, and plain 

cloth. Larger Holiday edition in neat box, $1.50. 

**To write a good children’s story is a task which 
demands skill as well as tender love for the young. 
We find both of these requisities in * The Little Lady 
of Lavender,’ which might be called a companion 
book to ‘Little Lord Fauntleroy’ without losing 
anything by the comparison.” 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 
Philadelphia and New York. 





General Agents to control Agents at 
WANTED home for ** Dictionary of U. 8. 
History” Ly A Prof. JAMESON. Needed by every teach- 
er, pupil and family. Endorsed by Press and Public. 
Big pay. Puritan Pub. Co., Boston, Mass, 





NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 





The consideration of the subject is A New and Concise Book on Hygiene. 


Its treatment includes the subjects of 
AIR, WATER, AND SOIL, their contamina- 


based on the modern scientific theory A MANUAL OF HYGIEN E, shen. and susuiitan: dlesnesn, 


of the origin of disease and the meth- 
ods of prevention deduced from this. 
It is intended to be practical and to 


By MARY TAYLOR BISSELL, 
Professor of Hygiene in the Woman's Medical College 
New York Infirmary. 


Foops, their classification and function in 
nutrition; diseases carried by them ; milk, 

of the| With the measures to insure its purity. 

HYGIENE OF DWELLINGS AND SCHOOLS in- 
cluding ventilation, heating, plumbing. 





accord with the best American usage. 8vo, cloth, - - ~ ma - $2.00 } 
‘ PERSONAL HYGIENE; Exercise owth 
Itjis designed to supply the want of a Mailed for examination, for y 1.20 and development, with special’ sileeaes 
Introduction price, - - 1.34 | to children, 


concise text-book, both for medical 


P : | y D i 
students and for use in advanced|/ THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Publishers, | 2VENTARLE DISEASES, especially Such 





schools and colleges. 


5 and 7 East Sixeenth Street, New York. 


disinfection. 





Aids for Teaching Art and History. 


The Prang Educational Company are now publishing a series of 
reproductions of fine photographs of famous buildings and monuments 
as aids for teaching Art and History. , 

These reproductions are about 20x28 inches in size, of the same 
color as the original photographs, and do not fade on exposure to light. 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


An illustrated circular showing the subjects thus far published, will be mailed on 
application to 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


646 Washington Street, 47 East roth Street, 151 Wabash Avenue, 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICACO. 





‘IMPROVEMENT THE ORDER OF THE AGE.” 


The Smith Premier. Typewriter. 


All the essential features of a writing machine 
greatly perfected. All the imperfections and 
annoyances of former machines overcome. 
The greatest indication of progressive principles 
in connection with any writing machine. 

















Do not purchase before receiving our illustrated and descriptive catalogue, 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 


Syracuse, New York, U. S. A. 
29 Branch offices in as many cities throughout the United States. 
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cating with advertisers. 


5 Points 


—FOoR— 

“Bay State” 

CUITARS, MANDOLINS, 
BANJOS, ZITHERS. 


“Bay State” Instruments have just five 
advantages over allother Guitars, Banjos, 
Mandolins, and Zithers. 





if. Beauty. 

Being the most artistic in design. 
| 

(2. Tone. 


Having a sweet quality of tone that is 
the despair of other manufacturers. 


\3. Strength. 


Being built upon honor. 


4. Price. 


Being the lowest in price of any high 
grade instrument made. 


5. Guarantee. 


Being more fully guaranteed than any 
similar instrument on the market. 


The question is: Are these points worth 
considering ? Call or send for catalogue. 


JOHN C, HAYNES & C0,, 


453-463 Washington St., and 
33 Court St., Bosten, Mass. 














